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STAFF TRAINING 


J. G. CLARK 
General Superintendent, Robert Simpson Co., Ltd. 


HE end of the war found many businesses in the distributive trades 
T with personnel problems needing considerable adjustment. Large 
numbers of young men and women, in many cases the most promising 
employees, had left their work to join the Services. In many instances 
businesses were completely deprived of the services of young people with 
4 to 7 years’ training, who in the prevailing manpower situation were 
irreplaceable. In order to try to fill these vacancies, the usual selection 
standards were abandoned — age, experience and other necessary 
qualifications were forgotten. 


Fortunately for operators of retail businesses, government controls, 
deterioration of quality, diminution of assortments, short supply of 
goods and urgent needs of the public created such conditions that it 
was possible to serve customers who had become less exacting. At the 
same time it was quite apparent that there was a definite decline in the 
standards of retail salesmanship. 


Several well known American lecturers on Sales Subjects have 
recently been heard deploring the depreciation in selling personnel and 
they have emphasized particularly the discourtesy of sales people and 
their lack of interest. These conditions may be more apparent in the 
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United States than in this country, particularly as to discourtesy. Our 
own experience would indicate some exaggeration. We believe that the 
majority of our Canadian Sales People are naturally courteous. 


We have made thousands of shopping tests which indicate little 
dissatisfaction on the part of the customer with the sales person’s ap- 
pearance, approach or manners. There has been some criticism of the 
speed of approach on occasion. There has been some criticism of lack 
of interest in the customer’s requirements. But by far the most 
important cause of customer dissatisfaction was lack of knowledge of the 
merchandise, its origin, functions, advantages and disadvantages, sales- 
man’s ability to demonstrate and provide adequate information. This, 
we believe, to be the principle source of weakness in retail selling 
operations. 


The personnel plans of forward thinking organizations are now: 


1. To replace employees engaged during the war who were 
below standards. 

2. To improve selection methods. 

3. To provide practical training plans adapted to the needs 
of the business. 

4. To reabsorb and retrain Service personnel. 


We are particularly concerned in this article with staff training, 
and the personnel programme of the‘business with which I am most 
familiar has been specifically directed to this purpose. After exam- 
ination of several programmes, it was decided that we would expand our 
regular centralized training embracing store policy. Check book and 
routine instruction and at the same time instruct new employees on 
various service operations by means of visual presentation (slide films). 
It was also decided to organize departmental training on the job and to 
use Job Instruction Methods as the means of performing this work. 


The first step in achieving Job Instruction was to send instructors 
from each branch of the business to take the Government Instructors’ 
Course on Job Instruction Training. This course was then studied 
in relation to its application to the retail business and sample job break- 
downs were prepared over a wide field. Three hundred and eighty 
departmental instructors were then given classes during working hours, 
the course being adapted by us to the retail business and consisting of 
five conferences of two hours each. Those who qualified were given 
Instructors’ Certificates. 
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From the Training Director’s Office, assistants went out into the 
departments and worked with the instructors in the preparation of job 
breakdowns. These breakdowns have been accomplished covering a wide 
field of merchandise and have definitely brought out the steps in the 
job, such as: 


How stock is kept and why it is kept in that particular 
order, 

The presentation of the merchandise, 

The points to demonstrate or tell the customer, 

How to put stock away again. 


The regular J. I. T. process of making Job Breakdowns was fol- 
lowed, showing the steps and the knacks which have been acquired by 
experience. We found that sales departments, in many cases, needed 
assistance in the preparation of the breakdowns, and assistants from 
the Centralized Training Department worked with the sectional trainers 
on the job in their preparation. The preparation of breakdowns has 
been very carefully performed and in all cases has been approved by a 
department head before acceptance. 


Before the new sales person goes into a selling department, he 
sees slide films dealing with many different departments of the business 
and where training is carried out on a job breakdown basis. In fact, 
in these films he has visually presented to him training on the job in 
each of its four phases: 


Step 1. Preparation 

Step 2. Presentation. 

Step 3. Performance try out. 
Step 4. Follow up. 


He learns the method used to teach him his job before meeting his 
instructor. 


In certain departments, through this examination of methods 
preparatory to training, we have eliminated obsolete forms and 
methods; have initiated some newer and quicker ways of doing a job; 
have developed visual aids of many kinds—a particular example of 
this is in the Drapery Fabric Department where this has been ac- 
complished most successfully. 


On going to the sales department, the new sales person meets the 
job instructor-trainer, who properly introduces him to his fellow 
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workers. He has been taught how to make him feel at home. He goes 
through the job breakdown sheet for his particular job and has the new 
employee demonstrate that he has absorbed the instruction. He then 
watches the new employee conduct a sale on his own and continues to 
supervise until the new employee is capable of working alone. This 
practice has an additional advantage of training foremen and super- 
visors in supervision until this duty is performed as a regular habit— 
a most important factor in large organizations where management 
constantly becomes more remote from the workers. 


It is the writer’s opinion that personnel supervision properly per- 
formed should be done at the first point of contact by the person properly 
authorized and trained to do this work. 


Job Instruction has been thoroughly carried out in all non-selling 
activities and has been particularly effective in the following operations: 


Elevators, drivers, wrappers, packers, cashiers, internal 


delivery, telephone order, warehousing and many other 
operations. 


After a new employee has served two weeks, he is called to the 
Centralized Training Department where he is asked such questions as: 


What is your Job Instructor’s name? 

How were you introduced to the staff in your department? 

Did you feel at ease with your fellow workers in the first 
few days of employment? 

Were you properly instructed as to the location and assort- 
ments of stock? 

Were you shown how to keep this stock in order? 

Did your instructor demonstrate how to present your 
merchandise to a customer? 

Were you shown how to put your stock away after the 
sale was completed? 

Definite questions are asked pertaining to knowledge of 
merchandise acquired by the employee. 


To those of you who are familiar with the J. I. T. process, these 
are an application of the “W Questions.” If the employee doesn’t know 
the answers to these questions, the Training Department contact the 
instructor and ensures that the instructions are completed. 
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We believe that training in the retail business should be directed 
particularly to attaining customer satisfaction and should be definite 
and clearly understood by all participants. We believe that the 
programme should be planned to assist the employee to know how to 
deal with the following elements: 


1. The need or want on part of the customer, 
2. The solution of a customer’s needs, 


38. The customer’s satisfaction after the transaction has 
been completed. 


To accomplish these purposes you do not require any magic, but 
consistent steady application with the determination to carry out the 
programme completely. It is, of course, essential that the sales person 
be pleasant, interested, alert, efficient, intelligent, enthusiastic and 
willing to learn. He must know his stock and be able to adequately 
demonstrate its value and selling points. We believe that Job Instruction 
Training is particularly valuable from this standpoint. We believe that 
Retail Training Programmes can be planned to accomplish effectively 
the objectives described. 





AGRICULTURAL SUBSIDY AND 
PRICE POLICIES 


W. M. DRUMMOND 


Head, Dept. of Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural College 
February, 1946 


T the outbreak of war in 1939 and considering all prices in relation 

to the 1926 base, farm products were low when compared with 
other prices and particularly when compared with the prices of things 
which farmers had to buy. During the first two years of the war there 
was a tendency for this unfavorable price relationship to become still 
more unfavorable. During this period the demand for non-agricultural 
goods and services was more pronounced than that for farm products 
as aclass. The result was that, in the general gradual price rise which 
took place, the prices of farm products rose less than the prices of non- 
farm goods and goods in general. However, between the middle of 
1941 and the inauguration of the ceiling policy in the late fall of that 
year, an increasing scarcity of certain farm products caused their prices 
to rise fairly sharply. Indeed the rapid rise in the prices of these 
products was partly responsible for the date chosen for the start of the 
ceiling policy. Nevertheless, at the time that policy was put into effect, 
the prices of most farm products and of all farm products as a group 
were still far below those of other goods. While the government realized 
this fact it felt that, in the interests of general price stability, it could 
not afford to delay the start of the ceiling policy until such time as an 
increasing demand for farm products might bring farm price levels 
up and into line with those of other goods. 


From the time the general price ceiling policy was applied 
(December, 1941) until the end of the war the demand for farm 
products became more and more pronounced. In order to get the extra 
supplies that were needed, it became necessary to offer farmers higher 
prices or their equivalent. Faced with the double necessity of offering 
farmers extra financial inducement and preventing any serious in- 
creases in the general price levels, the government decided to follow 
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a mixed plan of procedure. Where the product was one which is largely 
exported, such as cheese or bacon, the problem was partly solved by 
granting sizable price increases on the part of the product which was 
exported while maintaining low prices on the smaller part sold in the 
domestic market. This gave farmers higher average prices without 
causing corresponding increases in the cost of living index. Where a 
product was not used in the compilation of the cost of living index, 
as in the case of concentrated milk products, or was consumed in limited 
quantity and therefore had only a slight influence on the index, as in 
the case of lamb and mutton, the practice has been to permit the price 
to rise above that prevailing in the base period. In the case of some 
other products, such as eggs and potatoes, ceiling prices were raised 
above those existing in the original base period (Sept. 15 - Oct. 11, 
1941). This was done in recognition of the fact that prices of such 
products normally vary widely as between seasons. In setting the new 
ceilings the base periods chosen have been ones in which supplies 
were scarce and prices consequently high. 


On the other hand, in the case of products like milk and butter 
which, because of their regular and widespread use and the fact that 
they are consumed almost entirely within Canada, have an important 
effect on the index, the plan has been to give farmers the equivalent of 
a higher price by granting special producer subsidies. In a number of 
cases the added inducement took the form partly of higher prices and 
partly of subsidies. This combined method was used in respect of 
several fruit and vegetable products and in the important case of beef. 
In addition farmers were assisted indirectly by having part of the 
cost of transporting feed grain and fertilizers paid by the government. 


Since these subsidy payments have formed a significant part of 
farm income, one can easily understand why recent suggestions or 
rumors regarding their possible removal have caused farmers serious 
concern. In view of this concern there are a few points which farmers 
and others interested in the possible removal of subsidies might well 
consider. 


To begin with it would seem most necessary to keep in mind the 
reason why the subsidy policy was adopted in the first place. The fact 
is that the subsidies which farmers are thinking about at the present 
time were all applied during the war years and as a part of the wartime 
anti-inflation programme. Since subsidies were introduced in order to 
make this programme work out, one might reasonably expect that 
they would not be removed until or unless the specific purposes they 
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were meant to serve had been fulfilled. These subsidies which are 
ordinarily called producer subsidies were granted in order to induce 
farmers to maintain or expand production. So long as the need for 
encouraging production remains as great as it is at present, i.e., so long 
as the supply of farm products remains limited relative to the demand 
for them, one would hardly expect that these particular subsidies would 
be removed. At any rate if they were removed farmers could hardly 
be expected to produce the wanted supplies unless the present ceiling 
prices were permitted to rise by the amount of the subsidies that were 
removed. In other words subsidy removal would have to be replaced by 
higher ceiling prices if the desired supplies were to be forthcoming. 


In regard to these subsidies which are usually referred to as con- 
sumer subsidies such as the 2 cent a quart subsidy on whole milk or the 
8 cent a pound subsidy on butterfat, it is well to remember that they 
were decided upon in the first place in order to avoid the necessity of 
granting another cost of living bonus to labour. The government had 
to choose between paying a bonus to compensate for a rise in the cost 
of living and granting general consumer subsidies which would prevent 
the cost of living index from rising. The second alternative was chosen 
because it was felt that the other course might give rise to a serious 
inflationary spiral. Since these consumer subsidies were invoked to 
keep the cost of living index from rising, it follows that their removal 
at the present time would have the immediate effect of increasing the 
cost of living index and inviting further demands for higher basic 
wage rates on the part of organized labour. In recent months, higher 
basic wage rates have been demanded on the ground that total labour 
earnings have been reduced due to the disappearance of overtime work 
and the higher than basic wage rates which accompanied it. Since 
labour has already demanded and to some extent been granted higher 
wage rates with the consumer subsidies still in effect, one can well 
imagine what its reaction would be to the removal of these subsidies at 
this time. At to whether their removal would result in any serious 
reduction in the volume of whole milk sold opinions may vary. Person- 
ally we are inclined to think that any drop in milk sales would remain 
comparatively small so long as purchasing power is as high and widely 
distributed as it is at present. In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that many of the lower income consumers are now receiving 
additional purchasing power by virtue of the recently instituted family 
allowance payments. It might also be suggested that much consideration 
is bound to be given both in Canada and elsewhere to the idea of subsidiz- 
ing food consumption of the lowest income groups more or less per- 
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manently. Such a programme could be advocated partly as a means of 
gradually raising the average nutritional level and partly as a means 
of maintaining or expanding the demand for food products. Instead of 
giving all consumers of milk a subsidy of 2 cents a quart as is done at 
present, the government might consider making it possible for the 
poorer people to buy milk (or other goods) at a lower price than those 
with more buying power. 


As to the general course likely to be followed in the removal of 
subsidies and price ceilings, one would expect that removal will have 
to be gradual and considered in relation to the special supply and 
demand conditions of the various commodities. Removal is likely to 
come first where supplies are most adequate and demands least urgent. 
It is likely to come last where supplies are least adequate and demands 
most necessitous. As an indication that such a course will be followed 
in practice, it has just been announced that certain kinds of non-sub- 
sidized imported goods may henceforth be sold in Canada at prices 
above their previous ceiling levels. It has also been announced that 
ceiling prices will no longer apply in the case of a selected list of 300 
commodities. Most of the articles in question may be looked upon as 
luxuries or semi-luxuries. Moreover the fact that they exist in fair 
quantity should serve to prevent serious increases in their prices even 
under the free play of supply and demand forces. These goods are not 
the sort that the great majority of people are likely to insist on having 
more of right away. They cannot be regarded as prime necessities 
from the standpoint of the average person. Moreover, the total amount 
normally spent by the average family on goods of this sort is but a 
minor part of the family budget. This means that, even though a con- 
siderable rise in the prices of these goods should occur, it will have 
comparatively little effect in raising the general cost of living index. 


Generally speaking the price ceiling policy seems likely to be 
discarded in a piecemeal manner and only as and when serious danger 
of inflation appears unlikely. Experience after the last war suggests 
that it is during the first twelve months after this war that goods are 
most likely to be in short supply and, therefore, that there is most 
danger of serious inflation. Since most goods are still very scarce it is 
still necessary to retain the ceiling prices in respect of the commodities 
which are purchased in large amounts, regularly and by most of the 
people. Since this is so and since some of these prices can only be kept 
within their present ceilings by means of subsidy payments, it would 
seem that most subsidies are destined to remain for some time to come. 
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Consideration of the early future relationship between agricultural 
subsidies and price levels leads naturally to consideration of the more 
general subject of postwar agricultural price policy. When farmers 
speak of needing a special, permanent agricultural price policy, they 
are thinking primarily of a policy and programme which will prevent 
farm prices from falling too low in relation to prices of the things which 
farmers have to buy. In short they are thinking in terms of support 
prices. The very use of this term suggests their basic fear viz: that 
future demand will not be such as to support prices at satisfactory 
levels. What is wanted is something that will. 


The experience of the last few years has shown very clearly that 
the best kind of support for any price is a willingness and ability of 
consumers to buy. In other words the natural way to get the prices 
of farm products supported is to have an effective demand for them. 
This suggests that, whatever else it may set out to do, an agricultural 
price policy should aim at ensuring the continuance of an efiective 
demand. To say this is to suggest that agricultural price policy should 
be an integrated part of a general national and, indeed, international 
policy concerned with the maintenance of full employment and the 
development of an expanded world economy. It is also a way of saying 
that in the absence of a satisfactory demand situation, no purely 
agricultural price policy can guarantee a satisfactory price and income 
situation over any considerable period. Prices simply cannot continue to 
be high in spite of a lack of demand. - 


Judging from the views most commonly expressed it would appear 
that, when farmers speak of the probable disappearance of the present 
favorable demand for their products, they are really visualizing the 
coming of another general depression with farm price and income 
conditions comparable to those of the 1930’s. While some degree of 
price fluctuation occurs in good times as well as bad, farmers know 
only too well that the really serious price fluctuations of the past have 
coincided with the coming of general business depressions. They know 
too that, in the past, agriculture has always borne a disproportionately 
large share of the special social burden resulting from a depression. 
When a general depression comes agriculture suffers most because 
farm prices fall first and furthest, because farmers have to try to main- 
tain or even expand production despite big price declines or rather 
because of them, and because the general expectation of low farm in- 
come causes a rapid drop in land values. It is probably not too much to 
say that, if he could feel assured that general depressions were a thing 
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of the past, the average farmer would regard special agricultural price 
policy as something of secondary importance. What he is asking for 
and intending to insist upon is some form of social insurance against 
the low prices and purchasing power which characterize depression 
periods. 


Since agriculture’s aim must be reasonable stability of prices, 
incomes and purchasing power, and since the main cause of serious 
instability has always been the occurrence of those major business 
fluctuations generally known as shifts from booms to depressions and 
back again, it follows that agriculture should cooperate wholeheartedly 
in any general effort to keep economic activity on an even keel. The 
problem of maintaining price and income stability is fundamentally 
the problem of the entire national economy. This means that any 
attempts to deal with it must be undertaken on behalf of all classes and 
not merely agriculture. At the very best no strictly agricultural price 
policy can do more than form a consistent supplement to the more 
general policy. However, if future attempts at preventing or counter- 
acting depressions are to be any more successful than in the past, the 
mistakes of the past, including those in respect of agricultural price 
policy, will have to be avoided. 


Many leading agricultural economists in the United States have 
recently suggested a support price policy which is worthy of the most 
careful consideration. In formulating this policy the first step is to 
assume that farm prices would, in general, be sufficiently satisfactory in 
non-depression periods. The second step is to suggest that, if, in spite 
of all anti-depression programmes, a depression starts to show itself, 
farmers should be given compensatory payments by the state. The 
amount of these payments would equal the difference between the new, 
lower, depression prices actually received and the prices received just 
prior to the depression. These payments would do several things. They 
would ensure that consumers got cheaper food if and as a depression 
took place. They would also ensure that farm income was maintained 
at approximately the pre-depression level. Moreover the amount received 
by farmers as compensatory payments would add to farm buying power 
and be used by farmers to keep up the demand for manufactured goods. 
Because of this the payments would tend to offset or counteract the 
existence of the depression itself. They would have a counter-cyclical 
effect. 


One of the main advantages of a price support policy of the type 
just mentioned is that it would eliminate the possibility of goods being 
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sold at a much higher price in the domestic than in the foreign market, 
something which normally leads to retaliation and charges of dumping. 
This feature is particularly important in the case of a country like 
Canada which exports such a large part of total production. The policy 
outlined above would allow all prices, both domestic and foreign, to be 
determined by the interplay of supply and demand forces. At the same 
time it would give farmeis supplementary payments as and when the 
supply and demand prices got too low. While some may think that the 
supplementary payments would involve too large a public expenditure, it 
seems hardly likely that the amount required would exceed the fund 
already provided for in connection with the Agricultural Prices Support 
Act. If the counter-cyclical effect of the payments was reasonably 
prompt and effective, the total amount of the payments might well be 
reasonably limited. 


In addition to the large variations in farm prices and incomes which 
are primarily due to general business fluctuations, there are other 
variations which are due to the special peculiarities of agricultural 
production. Most serious is the pronounced variation in crop yields 
and therefore in total supplies due to varying weather conditions. In 
addition there are the in-and-out variations in production such as are 
found in the case of the hog cycle. These latter result mainly from the 
fact that farmers have been forced to anticipate production require- 
ments and price prospects in advance. Inability to do this with any 
degree of accuracy has caused wide margins of error. Production has 
tended to vary between too much and too little. And since, in agri- 
culture, compartively small changes in supply result in quite pronounced 
changes in price, the year to year variations in price and income are 
considerable. It is obvious that any agricultural policy which would 
serve to reduce the price and income instability which has resulted from 
these causes is very much to be welcomed. In this connection it would 
appear that, whatever the product was of a non-perishable character, 
instability of market supply due to crop yield variations could be largely 
removed by adoption of a properly conceived storage programme. The 
plan here envisaged is the now familiar “ever normal granary” idea. If 
such a plan were adopted it would be necessary to see that any loan rates 
on stored products were aimed at maintaining the desired stabilization 
of supplies and not at maintaining prices above the normal level. 


As for reducing the variations in supply which result from farmers’ 
miscalculations regarding demand requirements and price possibilities, 
consideration might well be given to adopting a system of forward 
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prices. Instead of leaving it up to farmers themselves to decide what 
and how much to produce, the task of estimating future supply and 
demand requirements would be entrusted to a group of government 
experts. On the basis of all possible information this group would 
estimate the amount of each product that should be produced in the 
production period immediately ahead. In order to encourage or dis- 
courage production a guaranteed minimum price would be announced 
’ prior to the time that farmers had to start actual production. This price 
would apply during the period covered by the next production season. 
While this forward price would be a guaranteed price it would also be 
a supply and demand price. In fact it is precisely because it would be 
in line with the actual price expected to result from the interplay of 
supply and demand that the government could afford to guarantee it. 
In order to play safe in this matter, however, the announced forward 
prices should probably be no higher than ninety per cent of what the 
future market prices are expected to be. This would give the govern- 
ment considerable insurance against erroneous estimating. 


These forward prices would be valuable in two ways. The fact 
that the prices to be received in future are known and guaranteed in ad- 
vance of production would reduce those variations in production which 
have resulted from the farmers’ uncertainty regarding future prices. 
In the second place the pattern of production that is based on forward 
prices expertly calculated is likely to result in a far more efficient use 
of farm production resources than one based on the private decisions 
of a multitude of farmers, very few of whom can hope to know a great 
deal about the general supply and demand situation. The real questions 
regarding forward prices relate to the accuracy with which production 
goals and the prices necessary to achieve them can be calculated by the 
experts and also the political possibility of reducing prices from one 
season to the next when desirability of reducing production dictates this 
course. Recent wartime experience in setting production goals gives 
considerable reassurance on the first point while the current United 
Kingdom attempt to bring about a shift from grain to certain livestock 
and livestock products may provide a partial answer concerning the 
second. 


If it is necessary that farm prices and incomes be reasonably stable 
it is also essential that they be sufficiently adequate. This question of 
adequacy is so large and involved that it is impossible to do more than 
touch on it in the limited space provided for the present article. Very 
briefly it may be said that the really fundamental problem is to find 
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a method of determining with reasonable accuracy or scientific 
exactness when adequacy in respect of prices and incomes has been 
attained. It may be true that most people would readily agree that 
farmers are entitled to economic equality with other groups on grounds 
of sheer equity. In actual practice, however, there is no scientific method 
of telling us when farmers, or any other group, are actually receiving 
treatment that is strictly equitable. It may be claimed, of course, that 
so long as active and atomistic competition exists in and between all 
sectors of our economy all classes, including farmers, will receive fair 
economic treatment automatically. The answer to this claim is that 
prices in some non-agricultural sections of the economy have long since 
ceased to be anything like strictly competitive. If active competition 
were everywhere present, if the virtually unlimited need for food 
products could be translated into a permanent demand as effective as 
that of the present, and if there was no longer any danger of general 
depressions, the problem of securing adequate farm prices and incomes 
would cease to be a matter of general concern if it would not disappear 
altogether. At any rate it is worth noting that the problem did not be- 
come acute until artificial price-raising, production restricting and 
generally non-competitive tactics on the part of some non-agricultural 
groups assumed serious proportions and until agriculture became 
a very serious casualty of the worst depression on record. This suggests 
that, so long as these conditions are likely to prevail or recur, the prob- 
lem of ensuring a fair price and income situation for agriculture will 
continue to exist. And, if it does, the task of finding a suitable criterion 
for adequacy will have to be undertaken. 


Some thirteen years ago United States farmers along with their 
Federal government decided to adopt what has come to be known as the 
parity principle. Briefly this meant that farm prices were to be kept 
at levels which would result in farmers continuing to have the same 
purchasing power as they had during 1909-14. That is farm prices were 
to be so related to non-farm prices that farmers would have the same 
buying power at all times as they had during 1909-14. This base period 
was selected because it was felt that the general economic situation of 
farmers was pretty satisfactory during this 5 year period. Farmers 
were not sure that they were getting exactly the right treatment but 
felt that, if things could be arranged so that they would never get any 
worse treatment, they would be satisfied. Instead of using his parity 
formula as a yard stick they might have decided that farmers should get 
prices sufficient to cover costs of production. In fact they came fairly 
close to choosing this measuring rod. It is this cost criterion that, 
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generally speaking, has been applied in recent years in the United 
Kingdom. Still another method might be to decide that prices should 
be such as to give farmers a certain specified share of the national 
income. Or again, prices might be so arranged as to give farm people 
a material living standard corresponding with that of certain urban 
groups. 


To mention these methods is simply to suggest that there are 
various possible alternative measures, that no one is entirely satis- 
factory, and that the general problem involved is tremendously impor- 
tant and involved. The main point to remember about all of these 
arbitrary criteria is that their use is apt to result in farm prices that 
are out of line with those that would result from the unhindered inter- 
action of supply and demand forces. They are apt to result in prices 
that are satisfactory in spite of the lack of an effective demand. The 
great objection to all such criteria is that they are apt to result in the 
mere achievement of a certain price being regarded as the final objective. 
In the last analysis it must never be forgotten that a price is but the 
means to an end and not an end in itself. Prices are something for 
producers and consumers to react at, not something to aim at. 
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MERCHANDISING TOOL 
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promote good relations between consumers and business. The 
Council approaches this main objective by a number of different 
avenues—one of which is to explore all possibilities by which the buying 
and selling of goods can be made more satisfactory to those on both 
sides of the retail counter. Informative labelling, the Council believes, 
is one of the most promising of these possibilities. 


fie National Consumer-Retailer Council has one main purpose: to 


(Four national women’s organizations and five national retail 
associations are affiliated with the Council. Representatives of these 
organizations on the Council define the interests that consumers and 
retailers hold together. These common interests determine the Council’s 


program.) 


In its work on informative labeling, one of the first jobs which 
faced the Council was to define an informative label so that there 
would be no confusion as to the meaning of the term. After consider- 
able research, the Council defined an informative label as one which 
answers six questions: 

What is the product made of? 

How is it made? 

How will it perform? 

How should it be used? 

How should it be cared for? 

What is the name and address of the manufacturer or dis- 
tributor and what is the brand name? 


These six questions, the Council holds, must be answered by giving 
specific facts. Only if this is done can an informative label fulfill its 
purpose—which is to give the consumer a definite idea of the quality 
of the product as a basis for intelligent choice. 
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The Council has worked for eight years to promote informative 
labeling. During that time there has been increasing evidence that in- 
formative labeling offers outstanding advantages to manufacturers, 
retailers and consumers. Let us consider some of these advantages; 
first of all to the producer of the goods—who is the one who bears the 
prime responsibility to label merchandise since the information is 
available to him at little or no cost. 


Informative Labeling from the Standpoint of the Manufacturer 
The manufacturer has two prime functions: to produce goods and 
to sell them. Informative labeling can help in both. 


In the making of goods, one of the problems is to control production 
so as to maintain uniform quality. An example cited by an executive of 
the Chatham Manufacturing Company highlights the usefulness of in- 
formative labeling in controlling production. This executive pointed out 
that before Chatham used labels specifying the exact qualities of its 
blankets, a rise in the price of materials resulted in slight changes in 
the product and, he stated frankly, “the consumer had no way of 
knowing that the quality of the blanket bought this year might be a 
little beneath the quality of the same brand bought the previous year.” 


Informative labeling changed that situation—an unhealthy one 
from the standpoint of consumer confidence in the brand name. The 
present label gives the company’s minimum standards for various per- 
formance characteristics. For example, the maximum shrinkage al- 
lowable may not exceed 10 per cent after three washings. When actual 
tests were made it was found that some of the blankets did shrink just 
about that much. The label indicates that Chatham blankets are far 
above the minimum standards so this had to be corrected. “To meet 
the label’s requirements,” stated the executive, “the construction of the 
blanket was changed and an improved product reached the market.” 


Informative labeling also provides a tool by which the producer 
can avoid one course of waste—needlessly complex lines which spell 
high manufacturing costs. Consumers do want a variety of goods from 
which to choose. Too often, however, merchandise lines become unneces- 
sarily complex, not as the result of any consumer demand, but as 
Printers’ Ink has pointed out, “as an apparently easy way to meet every 
differentiation offered by a competitor.” In informative labels—which 
define the precise characteristics of goods—the manufacturer will find 
an easy means by which to determine whether his lines are becoming 
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unwieldy with a consequent rise in manufacturing, shipping and selling 
costs. 


When it comes to the selling of his products, the informative label 
can be of inestimable value to the manufacturer. An informative label 
supplies the retailer—and his salespeople—with the facts needed for 
aggressive selling. Salespeople push hardest those products about which 
they know the most. An informative label also provides the manu- 
facturer with a link between his national advertising and the point of 
sale. The message of an informative label reaches the consumer at the 
counter of the store. It ties in with and reinforces, at the decisive 
moment, the newspaper, magazine or radio advertisement which has 
reached her previously in her home. 


Informative labeling holds special advantages to the manufacturer 
of new types of products. The Society of the Plastics Industry, for 
example, has advocated the adoption of informative labeling as a means 
to “perform a public service and to improve the public relations of the 
industry as a whole.” The recommendation came about as the result 
of a growing demand from retailers and consumers for labels on 
plastics. The industry sees in informative labeling a necessary safe- 
guard. Without it, all plastics run the danger of getting a black eye 
with the public because the consumer knows neither what to expect of 
plastic products nor how to use them properly. 


Informative labels will also mean better selling of plastics. A 
survey sponsored by Modern Plastics has shown that “I don’t know” is 
the answer the consumer is most apt to get from the salesperson when 
she asks: Will it chip? Will it break? Is it colorfast? Is it inflam- 
mable? In discussing the survey, the magazine characterized labels 
as the “most direct and the most efficient’”” means by which the sales- 
person can be given the help he must have to do an intelligent job of 
selling plastics. “Informative labeling,” it stated, “deals with the 
difficulty right at the point of sale. It tells the salesperson what he 
needs to know when he needs to know it. And it gives the needed infor- 
mation to the customer at the same time.” 


Plastics are, of course, only one example of the many new types 
of products which postwar markets will offer. For all of them, inform- 
ative labels would hasten consumer acceptance and help assure their 
proper use. As a case in point, there will be numerous types of textile 
finishes. Treated fabrics will, of necessity, be priced higher than un- 
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treated ones. Informative labels can sell consumers on the merits of 
the new finishes, convince them that they are worth their cost. 


Informative labeling is frequently associated with textiles, but 
it is equally applicable to hard lines. Westinghouse has demonstrated 
that factual labels have real value in selling complicated electrical 
equipment. The informative labels, which were attached and sealed 
to all major appliances as well as irons, electric toasters, vacuum 
sweepers, and fans in the prewar years, will be used on all products 
made by the Westinghouse Electric Appliance Division in the postwar 
period. 


The Council itself has sponsored research which resulted in the 
development of a suggested informative label for radios. An interest- 
ing part of the research was “testing” the label for four hypothetical 
radios with two groups unfamiliar with the technical aspects of radio 
and with terms pertinent to the radio. The labels passed the test with 
flying colors. The consumers questioned were able by means of the 
labels to pick out a radio which would have good performance and con- 
struction value and also to make satisfactory comparisons of different 
radios. 


The Council’s research was conducted in 1942. Shortly after its 
completion all radio production for civilian use was stopped. Today at 
least some leaders in the industry are advocating informative labels 
as a necessary protection for reputable manufacturers. Thus Joseph 
Gerl, president of Sonora Radio & Television Corporation, recently 
stated: “The present wave of radio advertising, with its emphasis on 
Superman electronics and Buck Rogers television, has left the con- 
sumer wide open to all sorts of inferior products for which the most 
fantastic claims have been made. By adopting a policy of informative 
labeling, the radio industry will protect the consumer against inferior 
products, develop a steady demand for well-built radios and protect 
the industry from a few members who seem to be willing to mislead 
the consumer by building and ballyhooing shoddy merchandise.” 


A charge occasionally raised by a few manufacturers is that in- 
formative labeling will imperil brand names. The Council believes 
that this is a false alarm. Research has convinced us that the manu- 
facturer can use informative labels as an additional—and very effective 
—means to promote his brand name; that informative labeling enables 
the retailer to push branded merchandise more vigorously; and that 
it helps build wider consumer acceptance of the brand. 
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The Council is not alone in this belief. Henry F. Herrmann, Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corporation, has stated: “It is believed that informative 
labeling will militate against nationally advertised brands but in my 
opinion this is by no means a foregone conclusion. The public buys 
fabrics and garments on the basis of eye appeal, which means fit, style, 
color and visible quality features, such as texture, hand, weight, drape, 
etc., etc. The factual label then comes into action by revealing the hid- 
den properties which have a direct bearing on the selling price and 
which might otherwise be overlooked. These factors are color fastness 
with respect to light and washing; the presence and durability of special 
finishes, such as anti-crease, controlled shrinkage, mothproofing, 
waterproofing and many others. In addition, there comes into play the 
ordinary consumer psychology of preferring, through established 
confidence, a familiar brand name. If all quality features are equal and 
the price medium is not too high the familiar brand still has the first 
call.” 


Theodore Wood, manager of the merchandising department of the 
American Bemberg Corporation, has the following to say about inform- 
ative labeling and brand names: “The use of the informative label can 
be satisfactorily adapted to almost any branded product to the mutual 
benefit of the manufacturer, whose trademark is his cherished asset 
of good will, and to the consumer who will be given double assurance 
of satisfaction, firstly, by being able to secure, repeatedly, the exact 
product which she has found to her liking in the past, and secondly, 
by finding available many valuable facts on physical qualities and usage 
of the things she buys. We, in our position as reputable manufacturers, 
in our own best interest and to do what we sincerely believe to be in the 
consuming public’s best interests, are keeping up the fight for the 
informative label.” 


I have spent considerable time in discussing informative labeling 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer because the rapidity and 
extent to which factual labels are adopted depend ultimately upon him. 
Large retailers, it is true can do much to promote informative labeling. 
For the most part, however, the public must look to producers to 
provide factual labels. 

Informative Labeling from the Standpoint of the Retailer 


The retailer has two prime functions: to buy merchandise, a very 
important factor since his selection influences, in a variety of ways, the 
standard of living in his community; second, to sell that merchandise at 
the lowest possible price compatible with a fair profit and the type of 
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retail establishment that he operates. Informative labeling helps him to 
perform both these functions more efficiently. 


In his buying, factual labels aid the retailer to select the 
merchandise best fitted to the needs and wants of his customers. It aids 
him to control more effectively the standard of quality of the mer- 
chandise he handles. 


Many of the larger retail establishments have adopted various 
means to control quality. They often use a combination of specification 
buying and their own-brand lines sold under informative labels. They 
maintain their own laboratories or have merchandise tested by outside 
services. These methods, however, are prohibitively costly to small 
merchants —the backbone of the retail trade. Informative labeling 
provides them with an effective tool by which they too can guard the 
quality of the goods they offer. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce recently issued a report 
to guide retailers and wholesalers in the reconversion period. One of 
the prime recommendations in the report was: “Prepare buyers 
adequately for the important functions which they carry out. Require 
manufacturers to furnish all pertinent technical information for the 
knowledge and guidance of sales personnel and consumers.” The 
report does not name informative labels, but the procedures called for 
could easily and effectively be carried out by labels. 


The type of buying made possible by increased control of quality 
in turn spells more profitable selling. The retailer who maintains a 
uniform standard of quality in the merchandise he handles has more 
customers who return to the store repeatedly and who do a wider 
variety of their purchasing in his store. These repeat customers are 
the ones that mean profitable operation since the cost of reselling 
present customers is less than that required to attract new ones. 


The other ways in which informative labeling means better selling 
for the retailer are so obvious that it seems necessary to do little 
more than itemize them. Informative labels provide the retailer with 
an effective, inexpensive means to solve his age-old problem—tretail 
training. They give the salesperson the information he needs, at the 
time he needs it, to do a first-rate job of selling. Informative labels 
also supplement the salesperson’s efforts, engaging the customer’s 
attention and selling merchandise when the salesperson is busy with 
other customers. In addition, they make possible the extension of self- 
service—one possible way to reduce merchandising costs. 
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Informative labels enable the retailer to increase the size of his 
average sales check. Experience shows that when consumers find mer- 
chandise of the same type, but different quality, labeled in such a way 
that the reasons for the price differences are apparent, they frequently 
purchase goods at the higher price. 


Informative labels help the retailer reduce returns and adjustments 
and thus cut operating costs. It is a known fact that stores which have 
launched informative labeling programmes have reduced merchandising 
complaints. 


There is an extensive body of evidence illustrating the value retailers 
attach to informative labels. To cite but two examples: Retailing Home 
Furnishings recently conducted a survey to find out what kind of help 
retailers would value from manufacturers in order to keep up sales of 
soft lines faced with fierce competition from durable goods. In numerous 
cities, store buyers reported that informative labels would be the best 
manufacturer aid possible. 


In a nation-wide survey made for Pacific Mills as to the value placed 
on its Factag programme by leading department stores and other retail 
outlets, it was found that: “A good percentage of the retailers reached 
were heartily in favor of informative labeling at the source of the goods. 
. . - Some reasons given for the desirability of informative labeling in 
general were: ‘Far easier to sell goods,’ ‘Tells us what to tell our cus- 
tomers,’ ‘Protects us against returns,’ ‘Helps close sales,’ ‘Customers 
willing to buy better garment if labeled.’ ” 


Informative Labeling From the Standpoint of the Consumer 

The consumer must perform two functions in relation to the goods 
necessary for the maintenance of a home and its members—she must 
purchase the products, she must make intelligent use of them. Informa- 
tive labels aid her with both these functions. 


Consumers want—and believe they are entitled to—more informa- 
tion about the goods they buy. Four of the outstanding consumer 
organizations in the United States are affiliated with the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council: the American Association of University 
Women, the American Home Economics Association, the National Board 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associations, and the National Council 
of Jewish Women. Together they have close to three million women and 
girls participating in their programmes. Last year these four organiza- 
tions issued a joint statement entitled “Consumer Postwar Aims.” In it 
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they said: “We believe that ‘free choice’, a vital element of any con- 
sumer programme, is also vital to the ‘free market’ much talked about by 
businessmen. Without free choice and a free market, the competitive 
system cannot function. ...In order to have ‘free choice’ consumers must 
be provided with adequate and accurate statements of fact defining the 
relative quality and performance of staple goods available. . . . We 
believe that the most satisfactory method of communication of informa- 
tion from manufacturer, through retailer, to consumer, is a label attached 
to the product.” 


The position of these four organizations is typical of the attitude of 
consumer groups in general. Since October, 1939, the Committee on 
Consumer Relations in Advertising has followed consumer meetings 
throughout the country which are reported in the press. Close check is 
kept on the subjects which are taken up at these meetings. The 1945 
report of the Committee states that over half of the consumer meetings 
held during the years of 1942-44, inclusive, dealt with the general 
question of commodity buying information. “Consumer leaders,” accord- 
ing to the report, “state that their basic interest in labeling is chiefly 
that of securing information which will facilitate buying and identifying 
price and quality.” 


The thinking back of this interest is easy to understand. Consumers 
have learned that more intelligent use of income raises the standard of 
living just as surely as does more money in the pay envelope. Better 
use of income involves wise buying and proper use of the goods pur- 
chased. Information about merchandise is basic to both. To buy wisely 
the consumer must know the quality of goods, she must be able to 
evaluate price in terms of quality, she must compare competing products 
on a valid basis, and she must be able to choose the product best suited 
to her individual needs. To obtain maximum serviceability from 
products, she must be informed about their proper use and care. A label 
attached to the product is the simplest way to provide the data she 
needs. 


One factor in the growing “consumer-consciousness” is the in- 
creasing number of high school and college courses devoted in whole or 
in part to consumer education. The inevitable result is a steady addition 
to the body of consumers who have an intensive interest in all procedures, 
including labeling, which make possible more critical buying. 


A typical example of the work being done in high schools is a project 
recently carried out by a Berwyn, Pennsylvania, consumer education 
class. Each student chose the label of some product. He then wrote a 
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letter to the Council, telling what information the label gave and whether 
he considered it adequate from the standpoint of the consumer. Most 
of the labels studied were for canned fruits and vegetables, although 
some were for other products. 


The students’ comments ranged from strong approval to equally 
strong disapproval. Thus one student wrote: “This label, in my opinion, 
is a complete and good informative label. I think that the company that 
puts this label on the can should be told so.” Another label provoked 
this criticism: “This label is very poor, because it does not give you the 
needed information.” 


It is sometimes stated that consumers do not want and will not 
understand the technical and semi-technical terms used to convey specific 
information about the quality and performance characteristics of mer- 
chandise. This objection overlooks the consumer education being carried 
on today both in the schools and among adult groups. It also overlooks 
the self-education which would take place automatically once informative 
labels were adopted on a wide scale. It likewise overlooks the fact that 
technical terms can be accompanied by simple, easily understood explana- 
tions. For example, the Chatham Manufacturing Company, in the in- 
formative label it uses on all its blanket lines, accompanies a statement 
of the breaking strength of the warp and filling yarns, as measured in 
pounds by the grab method, with the explanation: “The durability of 
a blanket is judged by the number of peunds ‘pull’ it takes to break the 
warp and filling yarns. Higher tensile strength means longer wear.” 


Technical information also becomes much easier to understand when 
it is possible to compare the labels of different quality lines of the same 
type of product. When a housewife reads on a label that a sheet has a 
thread count of 76 by 70, she may not know whether this represents a 
high, low or medium thread count. The information takes on meaning 
for her, however, when the label of a second sheet informs her that the 
thread count is 60 by 60. She does not need to be a textile expert to 
judge which of the two sheets is more closely woven. 


To sum up, informative labeling is an aid to the retailer in his 
buying and selling; it is an aid to the consumer in her purchasing and 
use of merchandise. Informative labeling represents good, sound busi- 
ness from all standpoints. 


Merchandising—and the running of a household—will always 
remain somewhat of an art. There is no reason, however, why the effi- 
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ciency of both occupations should not be increased by all possible means. 
In fact it will be necessary to do so if distribution is to perform the vast 
job which faces it in the postwar period—if consumers are to achieve 
higher living standards. Evidence mounts that American businessmen 
and consumers see in informative labeling a tool which they can use to 
good effect, and all indications are that its adoption will be markedly 
accelerated within the next decade. 








THE PROSPECTS FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE RADIO, COMMUNICATIONS, AND 
RELATED INDUSTRIES 


G. H. W. McKEE 


Instructor in Business Administration, 
University of Western Ontario 


HERE are three new major techniques available for exploitation 
by the radio and communications industries: 
Frequency modulated broadcasting 


Television broadcasting 
Point to point communication by micro-wave links. 


From the point of view of commercial application, these three tech- 
niques are all inter-related. 


Frequency Modulated Broadcasting 
The advantages of frequency modulated broadcasting over the 
present amplitude modulated broadcasting are: 


Greater fidelity 
Greater signal to noise ratio 
Additional broadcast channels. 


The greater fidelity arises out of the fact that a greater range of 
audible frequencies can be reproduced by this method. In other words, 
fewer of the high and low notes are cut out in the broadcasting process. 
In so much as the quality of so many musical instruments, including the 
human voice, depends on the production of high overtones, this advantage 
is a very real one. However, from a business point of view, this 
advantage is questioned in some quarters. There is some evidence for 
believing that the public does not like high fidelity sound reproduction. 
A recent survey in the United States disclosed the fact that the majority 
of radio listeners keep their tone control turned fully back, thereby 
cutting out many of the high frequencies that would otherwise be avail- 
able. In a number of cases, moving picture houses that have installed 
high fidelity sound equipment have later had to take it out, due to public 
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demand. The immediate assumption is that the public has come to dis- 
like music as it is produced, and prefers to have it modified into the 
form in which it is usually heard over modern reproducing devices. 
However, there is the factor that the human ear is sensitive to the 
product of the maximum and minimum frequencies heard, so that while 
increasing the upper range of frequencies will cause displeasure, a pro- 
portional increase in the lower range at the same time will make the 
total increase acceptable. The attempts to increase the fidelity, that the 
public has heard so far, have all consisted of mere increases in the upper 
range. Frequency modulated broadcasting, however, will also increase 
the lower range so that, if this theory proves correct, there may not be 
any real difficulty over public acceptance. There is also a possibility that 
the public is simply used to the present level of fidelity and that they 
can be quickly educated to appreciate greater fidelity as soon as it is 
available. It is felt that there is no difficulty here that will not eventually 
be overcome and turned into a benefit. 


The greater signal to noise ratio arises out of the fact that “static” 
is of the same nature as an amplitude modulated signal, so that it cannot 
be eliminted if the programme is to be heard, except by some system of 
broadcasting in which the character of the signal is different from that 
of the “static”. Frequency modulation does provide such a system. A 
number of people in the industry also question the commercial advantage 
of this benefit. They maintain that present signal to noise ratios are 
adequate, except in a few instances such as during a thunder storm, or 
in the immediate vicinity of specific causes of interference, such as 
X-ray machines, some kinds of industrial equipment, and along routes 
of very heavy automobile traffic. Probably these sources of interference 
would not alone justify the expense that will be involved in shifting 
from amplitude modulated to frequency modulated broadcasting. How- 
ever, if other reasons for the shift do exist, the decrease in noise cer- 
tainly adds weight to them. 


The fact that frequency modulation will provide many additional 
broadcast channels is the strongest argument in its favour. The broad- 
casting industry is now heavily loaded, and the greatest obstacle to its 
further growth has been the limited spectrum of available frequencies. 
Frequency modulated signals are of very short wave length (88,000- 
108,000 cycles) and travel only as far as the horizon. Futhermore, they 
can be “beamed” accurately. Therefore, many more stations can be 
established and still not interfere with each other. 


There are a number of minor objections that will have to be over- 
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come in order to sell frequency modulation receivers to the public. In 
the first place, the public has been sold “gadgets” by the industry—such 
things as electric eyes, push-button tuning, short-wave bands, etc. None 
of these have been very popular in use. It may be felt, therefore, that 
frequency modulation is just another sales promotion stunt rather than 
the entirely new departure in broadcasting technique that it is. That 
attitude may make it slow to start, but it will be overcome as its real 
benefits are realized. In the present stage of their development, fre- 
quency modulation receivers will require outside aerials. These are a 
costly nuisance, particularly in big city appartment house districts. The 
industry will have to develop a technique that will permit the use of 
built-in-aerials. Finally, the receiving sets will be more expensive than 
amplitude modulation sets. Prices are not yet available, but it is safe 
to say that it will be a considerable time before FM sets can be built in 
the $25 and $50 class. 


The biggest question about frequency modulation is that of how 
the programmes are to be distributed. Whereas the range of the in- 
dividual broadcasting station is so small, it will be necessary for every 
town and village to have its own rebroadcast station. In order to obtain 
the full benefit of its increased fidelity, it will be necessary to provide 
a transmission system between these stations that will handle an audio- 
frequency range of 15,000 cycles. The widest band that can be passed 
by land lines, the method now in use, seems to be about 8,000 cycles. 
The lines only handle about 3,000 cycles at the present time. There is 
some evidence for believing that a system of micro-wave links would 
provide the best and cheapest transmission facilities. However, it is not 
clear how soon such a system can be provided. Stations would be 
required at an average of about 25-mile intervals along the line of trans- 
mission. It will be realized that the cost of installing such a system 
would be very great, and that it would require a period of years to extend 
it over the continent. Whether or not such a system will be built will 
depend on whether or not it will be used for other communication 
purposes. This possibility will be discussed below. 


To date the Department of Transport has not issued any licenses to 
private stations for frequency modulated broadcasting. One experi- 
mental station is being operated in Montreal by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. About one hundred applications for licenses have 
been filed by private stations. About half of these are existing amplitude 
modulated stations and half are new stations. Licensing has been held 
up until very recently by the lack of any agreement as to the frequency 
band to be used. An agreement has just been reached on this question 
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in conjunction with the United States. It is expected, therefore, that the 
department will start to issue licenses very shortly. Some equipment 
for frequency modulated broadcasting is now being manufactured for 
the C.B.C., and all of the manufacturers expect to have AM/FM receivers 
on the market in 1946. Smaller broadcasting stations may have to wait 
for a while for equipment, but the industry is anxious to see the tech- 
nique develop and grow, so that they can be expected to go all-out in 
producing the necessary equipment. 


It is safe to say that there will be frequency modulated broadcasting 
in Canada this year. It will probably be limited to high-class programmes 
and to a few of the largest cities. It will probably be limited in quality, 
due to the lack of good distributing facilities. There are still a number 
of problems to be solved before it can become a universal broadcasting 
technique. However, the industry seems confident that solutions will be 
found for those problems. It is expected that all replacements of 
receiving equipment will be with sets having both AM and FM facilities. 
The fact that there is a large backlog of replacements to be made 
immediately will hasten the process of getting the necessary equipment 
into the hands of the public. That will in turn act as a stimulus to the 
development of broadcast and distribution networks. However, it must 
be realized that FM is merely an improved technique within an estab- 
{ished industry. It should not be regarded as a basis for any vast 
expansion of the industry. It will hasten obsolescence and thereby aug- 
ment the normal demand for a time. The nature of the improvement, 
however, is in quality rather than in price, so that it cannot be expected 
to increase greatly the already wide use of radio broadcasting. 


Television Broadcasting 

Television is farther off in the future than frequency modulation. 
There are more problems to be solved before it can be brought into wide 
use. It shares with frequency modulation the necessity of an improved 
system of distribution. There is some suggestion that it may be started 
by using recorded programmes on moving picture films in order to pro- 
vide the necessary distribution. However, based on normal moving 
picture technique, that method will be very expensive, and it is doubtful 
if the present sponsors of radio broadcasting will be willing to meet the 
cost. It may be that a special television technique will appear, but it 
is difficult to imagine how it will be developed without broadcast facili- 
ties on which to practice it. There are also problems of technical 
standardization. The industry, its sponsors, and the interested govern- 
ment agencies are far from being in agreement on such matters as the 
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number of scanning lines to be used, whether or not colour is to be 
reproduced, and, if so, the method of providing the colour. Universal 
standards must be adopted with respect to these questions before the 
process can be sold widely to the public. Public acceptance will depend 
on the nature of the programme material available, the number of pro- 
grammes, and the cost. Television receiving sets will probably not be 
more expensive than the best sound receiving sets, but a wide market 
will not exist until there is broadcasting for 16 hours a day. Whether 
or not the advertising industry will be willing to undertake the additional 
expense of all-day television broadcasting is doubtful. People in the 
industry are talking a great deal about the possible programme material. 
They are worried about the prospect for drama, because the public has 
become used to the lack of confinement in setting and staging that is 
possible in moving pictures. There is talk of “on the spot” news- 
casting, but fear that the lack of opportunity for editing and arranging 
will reduce its entertainment and interest value. Theatre television does 
not seem to be taken seriously. 


A commonly quoted figure is that the United States will produce 
300,000 television sets in 1947. That may be compared with a pre- 
war annual production of about 10,000,000 sound receiving sets. It is 
also being suggested that only cities with over a half million population 
can economically support television broadcasting stations. Some idea of 
the cost may be gleaned from the fact that the British Broadcasting 
Corporation has recently raised its license fee for a television from 
10/ to £1/-/-. 


This discussion does not imply that television will not develop into 
a common form of home entertainment. It will, but its development 
will be by a process of trial and error and, therefore, more gradual 
than the development of frequency modulation. Nobody in the industry 
expects a widespread use of it for five years, and some put it as far off 
as fifteen years. A limited number of enthusiasts will have it, of course, 
before that. 


As in the case of frequency modulation, television is simply an 
improved technique, and not the basis of a new industry. It will 
eventually replace sound broadcasting. Since it introduces a new 
medium, it might revolutionize the entertainment industry. However, 
considered simply as a technique of communication, it is not expected 
to cause any great increase in the total volume of communications. 
Micro-Wave Links 
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Micro-wave links provide a new method for point-to-point com- 
munication. Unlike either of the two broadcast techniques, its use will 
not depend, except indirectly, on public acceptance, but will be decided 
on rational bases by a small number of large communication companies 
plus a somewhat larger number of companies that use private com- 
munication systems. 


The method consists of a series of very short-wave radio stations 
between the points of origin and termination of the message. As has 
already been mentioned, these stations cannot on the average be more 
than twenty-five miles apart, due to the fact that the short waves used 
travel in straight lines like light, so that the relay stations must be 
intervisable. The method possesses two technical advantages over land 
lines. In the first place, it will reproduce audio frequencies in a range 
of 15,000 and more cycles as opposed to the present theoretical limit of 
8,000 cycles with ordinary land lines. It is, therefore, one of the suitable 
methods for distributing frequency modulated and television pro- 
grammes. Secondly, it is more reliable than overhead lines, because it 
is not so liable to storm damage. It is, however, not the only point-to- 
point transmission method which possesses these advantages. Co-axial 
cables will carry as wide a band of audio frequencies and, as these 
cables are usually buried, they too are protected from storm damage. 
Furthermore, fhe co-axial cable technique had some considerable use on 
this continent before the war, and there is a large investment sunk in 
development work on it. There are persistent rumours in the trade that 
at least one large communication company in the United States prefers 
the co-axial cable technique. On the other hand, another large communi- 
cation company is known to be planning considerable expansion of its 
micro-wave links system. There are a few short lines of micro-wave 
links now operating in Canada, and others are planned. It is felt by 
some authorities that micro-wave links are peculiarly adaptable to the 
long stretches of sparce population that are found in Canada, and that 
they should be used widely for such applications as extensions to un- 
attended telephone exchanges in the North country. However, the whole 
matter will eventually have to be decided on a cost basis. As far as 
operating costs are concerned, there may be grounds for believing that 
micro-wave links will be more expensive than metallic links, due to the 
large number of intermediate relay stations that are required. On the 
other hand, good communication practice seems to require a relay station 
at least every two hundred miles, even with metallic links. Therefore, 
if there is any saving in the installation costs of micro-wave links over 
metallic links, the overall cost of transmitting a message may actually 
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be lower. The only dollar figures that the author has seen with respect 
to installation costs are those of a private authority, for a line from 
Halifax to Ottawa, which was estimated at a total cost of $350,000. 
A normal overhead line (not co-axial cable) to carry the same volume 
of traffic would cost in the millions of dollars. These figures seem to 
throw the balance in favour of micro-wave links but, since the technique 
is so new, there may well be additional factors to be considered. 
Certainly the industry does not seem to have reached any unanimous 
decision on the question yet. 


As far as small private communication systems are concerned, the 
micro-wave links technique seems to have a definite advantage. A 
number of power companies are planning to adopt it for their emergency 
communications along their transmission lines. It will also be used for 
facsimile and teleprinter communications between such places as sales 
offices and factories. One business machine company is working out a 
centralized accounting system that will make use of the technique. The 
air lines will undoubtedly use it widely. The number of technical appli- 
cations in these fields is tremendous. 


Unlike the broadcasting techniques, this technique will be adopted 
on a cost basis so that it may make communication possible in places 
where it previously has not been. There is, therefore, a possibility of a 
fast expansion of the industry in this section. It will not occur immedi- 
ately, because much of the equipment will have to be custom built. At 
least, it will not be mass produced. For the moment the manufacturers 
are all too busy on mass produced broadcasting equipment. The opinion 
has been expressed that none of this class of equipment will be produced 
in Canada. It is possible that this is so, and it must be remembered that 
most Canadian radio manufacturers are merely subsidiaries of foreign 
corporations. However, the general industrial development of the 
country will undoubtedly call for some Canadian production. 


Minor Communication Developments 
In addition to the three general techniques which have been dis- 
cussed above, there are a number of smaller specialities being developed. 


Personal radio, “walkie-talkie”, and mobile radio communication 
with regular telephone exchanges are the two principal examples. It is 
not expected that “walkie-talkie” can ever be very satisfactory, due to 
the limited number of frequencies available. It may have some useful 
applications on farms and in rural areas generally. Mobile telephones 
may be used for police cars, and to some extent for doctors and harried 
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executives. It is now estimated that the cost of making the necessary 
alterations in the battery and generator of a standard automobile will 
be $100 before any of the special equipment is installed. At that price 
the demand will not be very great. 


Considerable publicity has been given to some experiments that are 
being tried in the United States on “end to end” and “wayside to train” 
radio communications for railways. Nothing of a revolutionary nature 
has been discovered yet. A number of navigation devices for both air- 
craft and shipping have been developed during the war, and these will 
be adopted for peacetime use. The Department of Transport is equipping 
a number of Canadian airports with certain of these devices now, but 
it is believed a brake is being purposely kept on the programme, because 
new technical developments are expected to render present methods 
obsolete in a comparatively short time. 


About all that can be said of these special techniques is that they 
will be used to some extent, but it is still too early to appraise them 
with any certainty. Again, many of them will have to be custom built, 
so that they may not mean very much to Canadian industry, and they 
will have to wait until the industry has caught up its backlog of orders 
for mass produced items. 

Industrial Electronics 


The public has already seen the “electric eye” for opening doors, 
and it has heard a lot of talk about photo-electric inspection devices, 
high frequency electric heating, and various kinds of electronic con- 
trollers and recorders for use in industry. The idea has caught the 
public fancy. There has been talk of using high frequency heating for 
baking, and of selling the product on the emotional appeal that it was 
cooked by radio. It would, of course, have no crust or browned surface. 
Some of the installations that have been undertaken with enthusiasm 
have not been successful. One large manufacturer of plywood has 
already scrapped a considerable investment in induction heating equip- 
ment and gone back to high pressure steam, due to the fact that it was 
found impossible to control the rate of heating with sufficient accuracy 
to allow for the variation in the moisture content of different lots of 
wood. When this story was told to an electronics enthusiast, he replied 
that the company simply had not known enough about the apparatus. 
That may be true, but the problem has still not been solved. These 
examples are not intended to suggest that electronic devices will not 
eventually have a large application in industry, but rather to show that 
much of the present talk is not only ill-advised, but dangerous. The 
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development is one that will have to come slowly, and it would be a shame 
to allow the failure of a few hastily conceived applications to discourage 
the entire project. Actually there is not much danger of this happening, 
because this type of device will have to be not only custom built, but 
also custom designed and custom sold. It will, therefore, have to wait 
until the initial rush of business is over, and at that time it will probably 
be approached more calmly and reasonably. 

















THE CANADIAN GOLD MINING PICTURE, 1946 


G. H. REAVELY 
Professor of Geology, University of Western Ontario 


SURVEY of gold mining across the world at the beginning of 1946 
A shows that nowhere does the industry give more promise than in 
Canada. Since V-J Day we have witnessed the stirring to life of an 
industry which, though apparently dormant, has been preparing for 
what may well be the greatest prosperity period in its phenomenal 
history. 


The close of the war has witnessed the end of three years of dismal 
reports of labour shortages, lack of equipment or parts, together with 
stories of declining production from one end of Canada to the other. 
Thus it was that in 1944—tthe worst year in the industry’s history— 
production had dropped from the all-time high in 1941 of $205.8 millions 
to $102.5 millions, or less than half. 


Despite these conditions, there have been taking place, during those 
years, what are undoubtedly the greatest diamond drilling and explora- 
tion programmes in the annals of Canadian gold mining. This is the 
more remarkable since properties were faced with such drastic labour 
curtailment. Much credit for perseverence, and respect for vision in 
the face of these odds, is due the men of Canada’s gold industry. They 
realized that though every ounce of base metals was vital to the winning 
of the war, gold would be a paramount factor of prosperity in the 
Dominion’s post-war future. Moreover, they were willing to invest in 
exploration. 


But diamond drilling has not been the only contributor. Prospect- 
ing has been continuing with increasing vigour. The month in which 
the war ended indicated that 1945 would set a new high for claim 
stakings in Ontario. In eight months 8,291 claims were registered. In 
the whole of 1944 there was a total of 12,527. The following table shows 
the increase during the latter years of the conflict for that province. 
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Year No. of Stakings 
FE SR hor ae . 6,772 
aster Soh sel CS 4,667 
en.......... a ce deskxceriecearmsie: 4,254 
CDE Wag Cae 3,593 
ee 5,234 
(REE Eee esk lanl ital eh a te 12,527 
1945 (8 months)........................ 8,291 


The three months between V-E and V-J Days saw a greatly accel- 
erated rate of prospecting and staking. A breakdown of the 1945 figures 
shows that four camps—Red Lake, Larder Lake, Sudbury and Porcu- 
pine—registered two-thirds of all stakings. Similar phenomenal in- 
creases come from Quebec. In the first nine months of 1945 the Registrar 
of mining claims for that province recorded 11,827 registrations, as 
compared with 12,389 for all of 1944, both of these being all-time high 
figures. More than half of these claims are in new areas, such as the 
Opawica and Puskitamika Lakes in the Amos registry district. In 
Yellowknife, too, all previous records for staking and diamond drilling 
were exceeded during 1945. By July last, 9,000 new claims had been 
recorded and at the close of the year 29 drills were in operation. 


This unprecedented boom in prospecting, exploration, and develop- 
ment is reflected in the great increase in the numbers of gold prospects 
during the latter years of the war. From October, 1942, to January, 
1946, gold prospects included in the unlisted quotations in Toronto in- 
creased from 55 to 553. The greater part of this is due to new dis- 
coveries, although a new optimism pervading the whole gold mining 
industry has also contributed. 


In making an inquiry into the factors behind this more than opti- 
mistic outlook for Canadian gold mining, it is of interest to compare 
conditions now with those following World War I and, as will be seen, 
the present-day conditions are more promising. 


Today there is much more mechanization in the mining industry 
than there was in the twenties, and this higher investment per worker 
will, it seems, largely offset the effect of the higher wages that prevail 
in the industry. The great advances made during the war in the pro- 
duction of certain classes of heavy machinery are resulting in definite 
improvements in the design and efficiency of mining equipment. Orders 
for muckers, sluggers and electric locomotives, even by many smaller 
companies, are piling up in manufacturers’ offices. One piece of equip- 
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ment recently described is a portable drill carriage mounted on a cater- 
pillar tractor chassis. This promises to supersede the old post or column- 
mounted drill, and has already shown its saving of man-hours. The 
efficiency of rock drills has increased at least one hundred per cent and 
the life of drill steel by fifty per cent over the past twenty years. 


The increased application of the science of physics to geological 
studies in recent years has enormously widened the possibilities of new 
discoveries. Magnetic, electrical, and dip-needle surveys now show the 
presence or absence of favourable structures before diamond drilling is 
undertaken. These methods also serve as indicators of good diamond 
drill locations. 


The great advance in aerial photography is doing much to pin- 
point geological surveying. This is true, both for governmental work 
and company investigations. The examination of aerial maps by stereo- 
scopic methods permits very detailed information to be obtained of sur- 
face relief. Even the presence or absence of rock types favourable to 
gold deposits may be deciphered in many areas. This greatly localizes 
prospecting, and therefore increases the probability of prospect dis- 
coveries being made. 


Improvements have also been made in the diamond drill. Better 
alloys, permitting lightness and compactness, have resulted in increased 
portability. The great advances in the technique of welding have given 
the industry better diamond bits, permitting greater footage per bit. 
Thus we find that, while in the twenties the cost of diamond drilling was 
from seven to ten dollars per foot, today that cost is between one and 
three dollars. This allows better development planning. In those days 
it was nearly as inexpensive to crosscut as to drill. 


Moreover, present low cost exploration has resulted in more 
thorough examination of new ground and a greater coverage by diamond 
drilling programmes. The reason is to be found in the cheapness of 
drilling overburden. An excellent example is found in the Malartic 
area, where at least ninety per cent of favourable geological areas in 
the vicinity of producers is overburdened. It is now, however, being 
prospected inexpensively by diamond drill and geophysical surveys. This 
is also true of the region to the north of the Malartic proper. Over 
100,000 feet of drilling is planned for new deposits, and underground 
drilling is proceeding on a larger scale. 


In addition to these mechanization and scientific factors favouring 
great progress in the gold mining picture, there are many others. For 
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instance, power costs are much lower today. Also mining interests are 
much better organized than after World War I. Governmental plans 
for reestablishment, both Federal and Provincial, are more completely 
arranged than in 1918. In those days prospects were poorly financed, 
and today we have better legislation in the regulation of company 
organization and public financing. This is making mining prospects and 
properties under development at least as good risks as many industrial 
stocks. This is much more conducive to investment for development. 


Public confidence in mining is also being raised by the plans of 
provincial governments to aid prospecting and development. At the 
present time this takes the form of announcements for the construction 
of roads into areas both under development and in the prospect stage. 
Quebec has just announced the proposal to open Ungava by a new rail- 
road into the area. The main purpose is to develop the great iron dis- 
coveries there, but there is also evidence that gold exists in several areas. 
The Alberta Government has just announced the construction of a high- 
way to serve the Yellowknife area. This will enormously widen the 
potentialities for discovery and development in this already famous gold 
camp. 


A perusal of company reports from various Canadian mining camps 
shows the enormous programmes of expansion and planned activities 
across the whole industry. A truly bright picture is revealed. The 
whole story is one of new and expanding mills, of new shaft-sinkings, 
and of still more development and prospecting. 


In the two large producing provinces, Ontario and Quebec, estimates 
of tonnages to be in force between July, 1946, and July, 1947, for four 
larger camps are: 


District Producers Planned Tonnage Present Tonnage 
SO aes cis tiiepecenpnens 19 18,275 10,000 
Kirkland Lake ............ .. 14 10,960 5,500 
gas ci 32 21,325 8,000 
Bourlamaque ...................... 26 14,200 6,000 


These examples include base metal mines producing gold. In the 
Porcupine field current production is less than half of the present mill 
capacity, and it is felt that it will be three years before this area will 
reach its best peak tonnage. In this camp the pile-up of planned develop- 
ment is greater than in any other Canadian gold mining district. Here 
the labour shortages were most strongly felt. Present exploration indi- 
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cates that there is plenty of very deep ore and that ground conditions 
are favourable to the greatest mining depths. 


At the Kirkland Larder Camp, production is only slightly over sixty 
per cent of capacity, with some old properties planning to reopen. 
Drilling programmes indicate ore at depths far below that at which 
any mining is now done. At Kerr-Addison approximately 23 million 
tons of ore are proved. This may be one of Canada’s greatest gold mines. 
The existing mill capacity is 2,200 tons (the war time low being 1,128 
tons), and a future capacity of 5,000 tons is regarded as likely. 


In the Noranda district it is estimated that production can be in- 
increased by 80 per cent without further building. Sixteen new mills 
are being planned or have plans already completed. 


In the Ontario-Quebec gold mining belt the Bourlamaque district 
and the townships to the east have contributed the majority of the newer 
and prospective gold mines. Indeed, the boom of extensions to producers 
may be greater than in any other section of Canada. Reports at present 
indicate that there is as much drilling activity here as in Timmins, 
Kirkland and Noranda camps combined. It is of interest to observe that 
this is being carried out mainly by established companies of experience. 
The mines here are newer. The overall backlog of development is not 
so heavy as in most older established mining districts. It should be 
remarked that this camp is a low grade and therefore high tonnage area. 
Present development is showing ore bodies of great dimensions. This 
augurs for a long future. 


In the Midwest there are great plans for shaft sinkings as a result 
of war-time exploration. Large amounts of capital are being invested to 
bring in large tonnage production. For example, the Howe-Sound 
Exploration Company has announced plans for the expenditure of five 
millions to bring a 2,500-ton mill into production on the Nor-Acme Gold 
Mines. 


British Columbia is staging a better than back to normal production 
return. The story is one of time necessary for rehabilitation of shut- 
down or curtailed out-put mines. Exploration activity is being carried 
on by many new companies in this province. Most of this is being 
financed by eastern interests. On Texada Island and in the Bridge River 
area there are promises of several new mines. 


It is very difficult to give precise figures, but these reviews would 
seem to indicate that new discoveries are responsible for the bulk of 
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the increase of gold prospects. This urgency is likely to continue for 
some years into the post-war era, and will act as a great incentive to 
Canadian gold production. 


Thus, Canada is now launched upon a phenomenal period in gold 
output. Though the Dominion will not reach first place in the production 
of that metal, we shall strengthen our position enormously as second 
world producer. South Africa, too, will increase her production but it 
must be remembered that her production is mainly due to a single 
producer—the Rand. But Canada, as we have seen, is putting new gold 
camps on the map, and these will give the industry an expanding pro- 
duction for many years to come. The Canadian gold mining picture 
shows much promise. 

















INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
ROBERT BEACOM 


HE Oxford Dictionary defines research as “endeavour to discover 

facts by scientific study of a subject.” This is the interpretation 
with which the term shall be used in the following paper. Other labora- 
tory functions, the routine testing of products, and the standardization 
of methods and products, are not true research work, and are herein 
ignored. 


The discussion is limited in scope to problems of industrial research, 
the improvement of existing products and processes, and more particu- 
larly, the development of new ones. It avoids the problem of market 
research, which involves somewhat different considerations. 


Growth of Research Activities 

At the end of the nineteenth century research facilities were prac- 
tically non-existent on the North American continent. Until World War I 
most of the world’s research knowledge and personnel were in Europe. 
During the war the supply of chemicals from the European continent 
was cut off, and the United States suffered some critical shortages. As 
a result, she realized the need for research and began building her own 
laboratories. In 1920 that country had 297 industrial research labora- 
tories manned by 7,400 technically trained men. By 1940 there were 
2,300 laboratories and 70,000 men.1 Before the outbreak of World War 
II, the United States was spending an estimated 300 million dollars 
annually on research. This figure increased to 500 millions in 1945, and 
predictions were being made of a billion dollar a year research expendi- 
tures after the war. 


Why Research? 

Just as the American nation was at a disadvantage in World War I 
because of inadequate scientific facilities, so is the private firm at a 
disadvantage against competitors doing successful research work. We 
must not, as did some of our forebears of a century ago, make the error 


iSwain, R. C.: “Research and Development in the Chemical Industry”, Industrial 
and Scientific Research Conference, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 1945; 
page 44, 
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of assuming that the accumulation of human knowledge is approaching 
completion, and that only a few consolidations are yet to be made. The 
chemical and electrical industries in particular feel the need for research 
activities, because changes are constantly being made in their fields. 
Chemical firms spend as much as 5 per cent of their gross income on 
research. While these two industries provide some of the most spec- 
tacular results of research work, industries involving mechanical and 
metallurgical operations likewise owe much of their great progress to 
research. 


In the struggle for markets, the individual firm cannot ignore the 
ever-present possibility, or should we say eventuality, of revolutionary 
developments. If a competitor should discover or gain control of a 
valuable new process, formula or invention, he may hold it by patent or, 
in cases of processes and formulae, through secrecy. Then if the new 
product is so good that it displaces the old on the market, the other 
producers may be ruined. Research is often one of the greatest points 
of competition among the firms of a single industry. The research and 
development activities of a firm have frequently provided the means of 
diversification and revival. Lack of research is often given as one of 
the reasons for high business casualty rates, particularly among smaller 
organizations. 


Public Research Agencies 

When a company decides to undertake research work, one of the 
first decisions to be made is whether the work should be done in private 
laboratories of the company or turned over to public research agencies. 
The answer depends in part on the type of research work the company 
wants done: 


(a) Advice and technical literature. 
(b) Short term investigations on specific problems. 
(c) Long term investigations—pure research. 


The other controlling factor is the financial strength of the company. 
Obviously the wealthy company will prefer to set up its own laboratories 
and staff to deal exclusively with the company’s problems. Such a firm 
will not only require consulting service, technical information and short 
term investigations from its laboratories, but may undertake long term 
investigations in the realm of pure science. The small firm, however, 
lacks the financial resources to build, equip and staff an efficient labora- 
tory of its own. Furthermore, all research involves a certain amount of 
risk, and the investor must be able to wait some time for returns. As 
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in drilling oil wells, one may drill many dry holes before getting any 
return on one’s investment. 


While much of American research is conducted privately and at 
private expense, a different situation exists in Europe, or did exist before 
the war. In Germany, for example, the government was the foundation 
of all of the nation’s science and research: The only intensive private 
industrial research carried out was done by the chemical and dye manu- 
facturers. In Great Britain research is similarly a national responsi- 
bility. A Department of Scientific and Industrial Research carries out 
a great deal of public research and attempts to keep a watchful eye over 
all private research undertakings. 


Although half of the American and one-third of the British research 
expenditures are made directly by industry, only about one-tenth of 
Canada’s research expenses are paid directly by industry.? Thus private 
research in Canada is as yet overshadowed by publicly financed 
investigations. 


Practically all universities possess well-equipped laboratories and 
skilled scientists to man them. Although university scientists are gen- 
erally more interested in pure research than in industrial applications, 
they realize that the division between fundamental and applied research 
is more theoretical than actual, and that the solution of practical prob- 
lems may provide valuable training in procedures and may uncover new 
fundamental truths. 


During the war years the scientific facilities of the universities were 
placed at the disposal of both government and industry. The arrange- 
ment seems to have been satisfactory, and there is a definite possibility 
that it may be continued into peacetime to the advantage of both the 
universities and industry. At the present time, for example, a group of 
American companies, including General Motors, General Electric, 
Westinghouse, and Curtis Wright, are sponsoring research on gas tur- 
bines at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The companies are 
making a grant of $500,000 to ““M.I.T.”” Often incidental discoveries are 
made in these laboratories which are of direct use to a particular indus- 
try. These the alert industrialist may frequently have for the asking. 
The greatest function performed by university laboratories is still, 
however, the development of trained research workers for industry. 


The National Research Council is sponsored by the Canadian 
Government. Besides its function of determining and maintaining 


2Cook, W. H.; “Some Industrial Research Organizations of Interest to Canada”; 
Industrial and Scientific Research Conference, C.M.A., Toronto, 1945, page 15. 
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standards, its peacetime activities are defined as “researches to improve 
and discover technical processes and methods designed to promote more 
efficient utilization of the national resources of Canada. The council is, 
of course, concerned with pure research and developments of benefit 
to the whole nation. 

The National Research Council will aid a particular industry the 
members of which jointly ask assistance. Such a group may give the 
council some financial remuneration. In 1930 the council set ur a 
division of research information. This division serves as an enquiry 
service through which questions are directed to the appropriate scientific 
personnel in the laboratories and answered for the enquirer. In many 
cases questions have to be directed to specialists in the various divisions, 
but the major source of information is the technical and scientific litera- 
ture of the council’s library, gathered and translated in a world-wide 
survey of scientific literature. Information assembled is then sum- 
marized and sent the enquirer. 


The Department of Reconstruction has a Research and Develop- 
ment Branch with headquarters in Ottawa and regional groups scattered 
across Canada. It carries out long and short term research projects as 
well as giving technical and scientific information. Among other thinys 
it supplies companies with free advice and assistance on special research 
projects which they are considering. It may search out previous work 
on the subject, loan the company a research worker, or recommend 
giving the project to some other qualified research group. The informa- 
tion and advice given cost the enquirer nothing, unless special research 
must be undertaken. 


Nearly every province of Canada takes some interest in research 
directed toward further development of provincial industries. In some 
cases the province has set up research laboratories under the civil 
service. In other cases semi-autonomous bodies have been organized, 
with the encouragement and blessing of the province, in order to carry 
out the same functions. These organizations will assist private com- 
panies. The Ontario Research Foundation, for example, does short term 
projects for private firms. The manufacturer pays the foundation some 
contribution toward the cost of the research worker’s time and over- 
head. The amount of this contribution is determined after a considera- 
tion of such factors as ability to pay, value of the work to the provincial 
industry in general, and to the government, etc. Long term investiga- 
tions may be undertaken by having the firm appoint a research fellow 
to the foundation. An estimate of the cost is usually made in advance, 
and the research fellow employed is expected to stay within his budget. 
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Co-Operative Research Ventures 

Although to date Canadian companies have made few co-operative 
ventures in research, such projects have been fairly common in the U.S. 
and Great Britain. 


The British Government has a Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research which aids members of a particular industry, having 
mutual research interests, to set up common research facilities. The 
cost of the research organization is shared between the government and 
the industrial members, with the amount of the government grant 
determined by industry’s contribution. 


These associations are independent, non-profit companies, con- 
tributing nothing financially to their supporters except research infor- 
mation and services. They are controlled by a board of management 
and a director of research. Services provided are technical information 
and advice, translation of foreign literature, and special research projects 
pertinent to the industry. All members of the association have the same 
rights to findings and services, even though their contributions may 
vary. The large firms are in a better position to exploit the original 
research facilities, while the small ones have more use for the technical 
enquiries and information service. 


Slightly different are the research foundations set up in the United 
States. While these are also co-operative ventures in particular indus- 
tries, they have no government aid, being entirely supported and con- 
trolled by industry. Nor do they always have laboratories of their own. 
Where such facilities are lacking, research work is turned over to 
university and government laboratories. A full-time director and staff 
provide technical information service and direct activities. Examples 
are the nutrition research foundation, the sugar foundation and the 
refrigeration foundation. 


Few Canadian industries have undertaken co-operative research. 
One of the few who have done so is the pulp and paper industry, which 
some years ago established a Pulp and Paper Research Institute at 
McGill University. The enterprise was financed jointly by the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association and the Dominion Government. 


Co-operative research associations could contribute a great deal to 
Canadian industry. Companies without research facilities of their own 
often lack effective liaison with existing research organizations. Even 
if the associations were to undertake no original research themselves, 
they could provide valuable service in acting as a link between small 
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firms and such laboratories. This service is particularly important to 
the small firm which may lack a man qualified and free to appreciate 
properly the findings of the laboratories doing work in related fields. 


The Advantages of Private Research 

Although government and co-operative research organizations do 
much good work, they are not wholly adequate for the needs of some 
firms, particularly the larger ones. For one thing, it may prove difficult 
to persuade a public or co-operative organization to give full attention 
to the problems of a particular firm. Much better control can be main- 
tained by doing the work in the firm’s own laboratories. Secondly, the 
private laboratory can be closely associated with the plant and sales 
force and can work in close co-operation with them. Finally, discoveries 
made in the private laboratory are the property of the company finding 
them, and may be protected by patent or secrecy. Any company which 
can afford its own research facilities has these advantages to consider. 


Overall Control of Research 

If a company is to make worthwhile technical advances it must give 
research and development full stature in the company’s organization. 
Frequently, research departments are found occupying subsidiary roles 
within sales or production departments, depending on whether the 
general nature of the problems handled refers to sales or production. 
On the other hand, while the sales manager may require technical 
advisors, and the production manager may need an efficient trouble- 
shooting organization, it is suggested that a proper research department 
should be the direct responsibility of a senior executive having jurisdic- 
tion over all of the functional divisions of the business. This policy may 
often be profitably carried to the point where technical advice and 
process control are raised to the same level. The reason underlying this 
suggestion is that few technical problems are limited in their implica- 
tions to a single department. A suggestion originating in the sales 
department may require considerable changing in the production depart- 
ment, and vice versa, before it is fully developed. Therefore, the research 
department should have clear channels of communication to both 
branches, and sufficient authority to arbitrate differences between the 
two. For these reasons it may be best to have the research department 
possess the authority of the senior executive to whom it reports. 


In some cases the director of research is himself given an executive 
title and responsibility at a high level. The wisdom of this action is 
debatable, but he should at least report to an officer who possesses a 
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general responsibility for the success of the business. Research is not 
something which can be bought in bulk and used to guarantee the firm’s 
success. It requires intelligent application determined in the light of a 
full knowledge of the conditions of the business and its general policies. 
Thus the chief executive should take a direct interest in the research 
organization and its programme. 


This executive has heavy responsibilities. He should be free to give 
adequate attention to the problems involved. While scientific and tech- 
nical training are valuable qualifications, he must not be a man confined 
to the laboratory in either outlook or activities. A large part of his task 
must be the co-ordination of market, laboratory and plant. In brief, he 
is responsible for all of the company’s policies with regard to product 
development and process research. 


He performs a useful function whether the firm possesses its own 
laboratories or not. If it does not, he can still seek out and select prob- 
lems and ideas for development, obtain technical information on them 
from public research organizations, and, when circumstances warrant 
it, have such organizations carry out specific projects for the company. 


When a company’s research activity assumes vast proportions, and 
particularly where operations have been decentralized, it may become 
very difficult for one man to maintain effective control. He may have 
difficulty in providing quick decisions on every problem which arises. 
In such case he must content himself with general planning and policy 
making. The details of administration are left to subordinates, possibly 
to the responsible senior members of the various research groups. 

Idea Development 


Problems and ideas for the research department to consider will 
originate in the sales department, the production department and in the 
research department itself. In order to select the most appropriate prob- 
lems for action, some arrangement should be made for a careful con- 
sideration of the merits and possibilities of each. 


Probably the best solution is a committee drawn from the labora- 
tory, the plant and the sales department, meeting under the chairman- 
ship of the executive to whom the research department is responsible. 
This committee would have three main functions: 


(a) The assembling and introduction of new ideas. 


(b) Criticism and analysis of each other’s suggestions as far as 
their own departments are concerned. 
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(c) Choice of the ideas to be undertaken by the laboratory and 
developed. 


The gathering of new ideas is the first step. Toward this end the 
entire firm should be kept research conscious. Full publicity for the 
laboratories and their achievements is helpful. Plant workers and sales- 
men should have an opportunity to visit the laboratories, and should be 
encouraged to submit new ideas to their committee representatives. 
Ideas may grow out of workers’ complaints with the process, customers’ 
complaints with the product, competitors’ products and numerous other 
sources. 


As for criticism and analysis from the various departments, it would 
be useless to attempt the development of a product idea submitted by 
the sales department if the plant could not be economically equipped to 
produce it. Nor would a product idea introduced by the laboratory or 
plant be of any value to the company if the sales department could not 
market it. Differences of opinion will certainly rise as to the practic- 
ability of ideas proposed, and this committee is the agency to iron them 
out. 


When the ideas have been assembled and passed through the 
criticism of the committee, the ones to be developed must be chosen. 
Undoubtedly, step (b) above has ruled out a number of them. Now the 
remainder must be carefully weighed, the most promising ones retained 
for development, and the relative effort'to be expended on each decided. 
Then the chosen problems, with instructions as to the effort to be allotted 
to them, are ready for submission to the research laboratories. 


The research procedure should run somewhat as follows: 

(a) An analysis of the problem. 

(b) Study of literature on the subject. 

(c) Predetermined planning of experiments. 

(d) Controlled investigations; varying of one factor at a time. 
(e) Preliminary small scale production. 

(f) Construction of “tool-made models.” 

(g) Operations on a semi-work basis under service conditions. 


The final phases of development are quite as important as the 
original development and are more likely to be neglected. The idea 
should be fully tried and tested before it is placed in full scale use. 


8Goldman, Samuel; “Research in Manufacturing Industries”, unpublished j 
paper; Harvard Business School, 1936. i 
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Otherwise, costly errors may be made and serious defects overlooked. 
The placing of faulty goods on the market may permanently injure 
sales of a fundamentally sound product. Pilot plant operations and full 
testing should not be taken lightly. 


Location of the Laboratories 

When a company undertakes to set up its own laboratories, one of 
the first considerations is the location of the research laboratory. If a 
company has.several plants in different places and making different 
products, it has a choice of centralized or decentralized research. While 
decentralized operations have the advantage of keeping the research 
laboratories in close co-operation with the plants, the general practice 
favours centralized research. The latter avoids duplication of effort, 
and the association of numerous scientific minds often proves fruitful. 


While some foreign companies carry on pure research in scientific 
centres, American and Canadian concerns seem to prefer to locate their 
research departments at one of their main factories. An example of this 
is the huge new technical centre being built by General Motors Cor- 
poration outside Detroit. The centre is designed to bring closer together 
the manufacturing, research and experimental development divisions of 
the corporation. By the use of one huge centre, GM hopes to gain a 
rapid exchange of ideas among its technical personnel. 


Control of Research Expense 

Cost is a primary consideration for the private firm in any research 
undertaking. The small firm has very definite limits to the amount of its 
total research appropriation. Thus the company’s means is the first con- 
trolling factor in research expenditures. The expenditure on a particular 
project should be in accordance with the prospects of profitability. Often 
this is very difficult to accomplish, because in practice, budgets are 
heavily biased by personal enthusiasms. Although a budget may be set 
up in general terms, there are too many intangibles involved to put 
operations on a strict accounting basis. In any case, the budget serves 
as a general guide, and in retrospect reveals the financial strength or 
weakness of a particular project. 


Internal Organization of the Laboratory 

According to Mr. Samuel Goldman there are two possible forms of 
organization for pure scientific work, the department system and the 
“cell” system. The department system classifies the work into enough 
functional divisions to cover the field, with each department head re- 
sponsible to the director of research. The cell system, on the other hand, 
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gives approximately equal standing to a number of investigators, all 
directly responsible to the director of research. 


The department system may have the disadvantage of stifling the 
initiative of the young men by restraining them from original work. 
However, it makes for good organization and co-operation. Plenty of 
assistants are made available to help the leading scientists. The cell 
system is best for self-reliant men. However, they may tend to become 
secretive, and when they resign or retire it may prove difficult for 
someone else to finish their incompleted work. 


To quote Mr. Goldman again, the laboratory organization should 

have three divisions. 

(a) Administrative section—To direct the work, control accounts 
and issue reports. 

(b) Information section—To operate a library, prepare abstracts 
of literature, keep in touch with the patent department, prepare 
reports and publications, maintain laboratory records, and in 
general act as a technical wing. 

(c) Scientific section—To carry on the operations of laboratory 
work. 


A balanced research group should contain some senior staff mem- 
bers, well trained and experienced ; junior members with less experience, 
serving under the guidance of the seniors; and a number of assistants 
of sub-profession status to carry out the routine work. 


The choice of a laboratory director is an important one. Besides 
technical ability he should possess skill as an organizer. A brilliant figure- 
head is not sufficient. If such an individual is made director, the 
administrative duties should be delegated to a competent assistant. 


Personnel 

The personnel factor is probably the most important of all in deter- 
mining the success or failure of a research enterprise. Great discoveries 
are not the product of fine equipment nearly so much as of the capable 
minds of the scientists using it. There are two broad divisions to the 
personnel problem, (1) the intelligent selection of men, and (2) the 
efficient use of their abilities. Men chosen should be industrious, intelli- 
gent, patient and open-minded, and should possess the ability to co- 
operate, lead and influence. Competent research workers are in short 
supply at the present time. During the war years the education of 
4Tbid. 
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technical personnel, which takes from four to seven years, almost ceased 
in the U.S., and in spite of the limited training carried on in Canadian 
universities, properly trained men will continue to be scarce for the 
next few years. 


Once the man has been hired the problem is to make use of his 
abilities. Much of the success on this point will depend on the laboratory 
organization, as discussed above. Even more than in the plant, low 
personnel turnover is necessary in the laboratory, because it is very 
difficult for a new man to understand a project partially completed by 
someone else. Since research isn’t a matter of grinding out a certain 
amount of work each day, it is very easy to have idlers hidden in the 
research organization. These drones must be cleared out of the labora- 
tories. The strength of a research organization may be more accurately 
judged by the quality of its personnel than by the appearance of its 
buildings or the size of its research appropriation. 


Some authorities hold to the theory that industrial companies, like 
human beings, pass through a life cycle of vigorous growth and develop- 
ment, middle age and maturity, old age and senility. A company’s youth 
is a period of progress and active change, while old age comes to a 
company when it ceases to adopt innovations in its processes and 
products which become obsolete as its competitors march forward. There 
is no stability in the industrial world. To refuse change is to fall behind. 


But to accept the necessity of research is not enough. Problems of 
research management, the agency to whom it is to be entrusted, per- 
sonnel, cost control and idea development, must be solved before success- 
ful results can be obtained. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
PEOPLE IN CANADIAN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY DURING THE 
RECONVERSION PERIOD 


HIS paper is a report of a panel conference held at the University 
= of Western Ontario on December 11, 1945, in connection with the 
course in Personnel Administration offered to fourth year students in 
Business Administration. 


The panel consisted of the following persons: 
G. M. Crossgrove: Veteran’s Placement Supervisor, Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, Toronto. 


C. W. Foster: Director of Personnel and Public Relations, 
Dominion Stores Limited, Toronto. 


Dr. J. D. Griffin: Medical Director, National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene (Canada), Toronto. 


H. G. Kettle: Director of Training, Massey - Harris Company 
Limited. 


Clarence Fraser: Lecturer in Personnel Administration, 
Department of Business Administration, University of 
Western Ontario, (Chairman of Panel). 


Following the panel conference, there was a general discussion led 
by Mr. A. E. Fetterly, Student Chairman. The general discussion is 
not reported in this paper. 


After some opening remarks by the Chairman, the panel discussion 
proceeded as follows: 


Mr. FRASER: 

Before leading into the panel discussion, I think we might consider 
briefly the situation in which we as a country find ourselves today, as 
regards the so-called manpower situation. During the war just ended, 
we built up in Canada a war economy of amazing size and productivity 
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considering our population. As well, we sent hundreds of thousands of 
our ablest and youngest men away from the country. That picture has 
changed now. We are on the road back, or, in a sense, on the road 
towards something that we have never had before. We are not going 
back to the patterns of 1939. We cannot go back because those patterns 
no longer exist. As Mr. Foster suggested to a group the other day, the 
manpower situation into which we are heading is “no picnic.” At times 
we may take these things lightly, but fundamentally all of us are con- 
cerned with this problem and we feel that we are heading for something 
where the waters are very deep and the navigating lights are not too 
clear. At the same time I think we do not need to despair. I think that 
a way through can be found, in so far as business administrative 
responsibilities are concerned. In sessions such as this today where we 
stop and think, we can pool our thinking and sift the important points. 


It seems to me that the majority of the group here today, who are 
in a sense getting ready for Spring delivery into the business field, are 
doing two things. You are getting ready as individuals having a 
particular objective, and many of you are making an adjustment from 
war service into civilian life again. I think you have an advantage in 
taking time to prepare yourselves to assume the responsibility not only 
for your own career planning but for the career planning and develop- 
ment of other people. It seems to me that the lessons that you learn 
today will stand you in good stead and I hope that we shall contribute to 
your thinking and that after the panel you will contribute to our think- 
ing. I suggest that after the panel we have a completely free session 
of discussion leading out of the panel. 


The questions that we are going to introduce are not many and we 
shall develop them as we go along. (1) From the business adminis- 
tration point of view, from the point of view of men who have respon- 
sible relations with other people, what should our objectives be? (2) 
Who should carry the responsibilities and discharge the actions involved 
in dealing with people, particularly in guiding the adjustment and 
development of people in life work careers? (3) How can that be done? 
What procedures are to be used? (4) What is to be the timing of our 
effort? 


The last panel in these quarters dealt rather broadly and briefly 
with the subject of Productivity, that is, with what management has 
to do to increase the productivity of the individual on the job, thereby 
enabling the man doing the work to achieve a higher income. Today it 
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is the purpose of the members of this panel discussion to suggest some 
ideas on the adjustment and development of people in relation to 
productivity. Mr. Kettle, would you give us your point of view? 


Mr. KETTLE: 

For three years my work was in a plant producing aeroplane 
wings, one of my jobs being to direct the training of a large number 
of individuals with little or no previous knowledge of wood or metal 
work.. To find a basis for this training it was necessary to analyse all 
the skills involved, and establish some fundamental and relative values 
between these skills. This was done first by the foremen, and checked 
and refined by the general foreman and the plant superintendent. The 
end result was a series of charts, two for all wood operations and one 
for all metal operations. The individual jobs performed by each group 
under a leader were kept together by boxing them, and the charts 
therefore indicated a pattern of development which on the horizontal 
levels led from low skills to higher skills, and in which vertical channels 
connected those operations involving similar manipulative operations. 
The charts had, of course, no relation to the actual sequence of 
operations. 


Having had this experience in a war industry I transferred to our 
agricultural implement head office with overall training responsibilities. 
In the war job our objective was to train as rapidly as possible a large 
number of people over a narrow range of skills, with the added problem 
of up-grading owing to the lack of skilled people available.. In peace- 
time operations management recognizes the tremendous achievements 
of war training and while the end result is still in the main, productivity, 
it is productivity per man rather than gross productivity. 


To start this panel discussion perhaps I might indicate some of 
the factors in this peacetime training which need some exploration. In 
the Aircraft plant we were on a day rate basis, in the implement business 
it is a piece work basis with management anxious to have men produc- 
ing more and therefore earning more. This is a factor which raises 
several problems and makes for complications, but on the other hand it 
offers possibilities of measuring more closely the effects of training. 
Again in a war plant, with comparatively new and inexperienced super- 
vision, aware of its own lack of training it was natural that training 
methods and procedures were regarded favorably. On the other hand an 
old established implement organization naturally develops a certain 
resistance to change and a feeling that all the wartime attention to the 
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adjujstment and development of employees is now no longer necessary 
and is a “frill.” 


Therefore in approaching this new situation I would say there 
are several factors to be considered. While for any proper training 
scheme one must eventually analyze skills and establish a development 
pattern similar to those made in the war plant, this cannot be begun 
until all these other factors and conditions have been absorbed. One 
condition very prevalent and general at the moment is the very high 
labor turn-over among new employees and control here is essential 
to any training and development program. 


Mr. FRASER: 

I think, Mr. Kettle, you have focused our thinking around a few 
salient points in connection with this problem. One such point might 
be concerned with rapidity of training so necessary under wartime 
conditions and its effect on the skill-scope (to coin a word) of the 
trainees. It seems to me that we are inheriting what has happened in 
the last five years. We are not starting from scratch. Would you say, 
Mr. Kettle, from your observations in your own company and elsewhere, 
that we have probably deskilled in the splitting up of the operations in 
war industry to the point that despite the fact that foremen today may 
wish broadly and well trained people, they are just going to be dis- 
appointed, so far as those coming from war plants are concerned? 


Mr. KETTLE: 

Yes, I would very definitely say that we have de-skilled manpower. 
In our aircraft division the whole character of the work changed over 
a period of five years, becoming a series of narrow specialized operations 
of a semi-skilled character, as compared with the former versatile and 
general craft experience required in the earlier stage. A similar change 
took place in other war industries and in industries continuing essential 
peacetime production. The gap widened between the skilled setup man 
and the unskilled machine operator. The proper balance between the 
craftsman and the unskilled or semi-skilled operator is one of the 
problems we face today. 


Mr. FRASER: 

To try to understand something of the factors necessary to develop 
this topic, I would ask you, Dr. Griffin, if, as a general thing, people of 
Canada who work in industry prefer a simple skill job or, by contrast, 
a career? 
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Dr. GRIFFIN: 

I think there has been a decided development of interest in and 
preference for career jobs as compared with simple skill jobs, if the 
attitudes and interests of the service personnel to whom we have been 
talking a great deal lately is any indication of a trend. I was interested 
in this kind of experience mentioned by Mr. Kettle from the point of view 
of service personnel. Are many of these men who come and stay two 
weeks, ex-service personnel? 


Mr. KETTLE: 

Some of them are, but our experience has been that the large 
percentage of turnover lies in the civilian employees. I should say that 
the turnover in service personnel is about one third of what it is among 
civilians. 


Dr. GRIFFIN: 

What are the reasons given, either formally or informally expressed 
by these people, when they leave, or have you had an opportunity to 
talk to them? Is it just that they cannot make out, or are they dis- 
satisfied with the pay, or are there more subtle factors involved? 


Mr. KETTLE: 

One reason of course is a change in working conditions. Many of 
the war plants were newly constructed and working conditions were 
therefore on the whole very good. While many of the peacetime in- 
dustries are in the process of modernizing their plants there is still 
often a difference from the facilities provided in the war plants. Another 
reason, of course, is that on the whole earnings have not been so great 
as they were in the war plants and this has led to considerable shopping 
around to find a job which has good working conditions and in which 
the wages most nearly approach wartime earnings. 


Dr. GRIFFIN: 

That is rather interesting to me since I think that there is a 
division among young people seeking employment. The ex-service man 
tends to be concerned with security. He tends to take a long term point 
of view and is willing to accept lower incomes for a while if he can see 
a career ahead which will give him respectable income plus security. 
They are as a rule an earnest, hard working group. The munitions 
worker out of a job, on the other hand, seems to be more immediately 
ambitious. Having had a spell of high wages and pleasant working 
conditions he is loath to accept something less. He is becoming restless 
and even perhaps a little belligerent. 
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Mr. FRASER: 

Mr. Foster, have you any ideas to offer as to this problem? Is there 
a difference between war service people and war plant people in this 
matter of apparent attitude to jobs, careers and money? 


Mr. FOSTER: 

I think there is. Let’s start off with a firm like our own, or any 
firm involved in reconversion. In Canada there are somewhere in the 
ueighbourhood of one and one-half million people in the armed services 
and in war industries. During the next few months or years these 
people must be absorbed into civilian industry. I think you will find 
that Management in industry will adopt a waiting attitude with respect 
to the hiring of these people, hoping to see their own staff adjustments 
made with the addition of the best types available. Both the war 
industry employee and the ex-service man are going to ask for high 
wages. Mr. Kettle has indicated that there is at present in industry a 
very high rate of staff turnover. I think that the average man, whether 
he be from this group of students, a discharged veteran, or an ex-war 
industry worker, is feeling his way. He cannot say that a particular job 
or a particular firm represents his personal objective for a steady job. 
I would like to point out this fact, that while Management may feel 
disposed to do some weeding out, suitable adjustment and development 
of people will not take place without some pretty serious effort on the 
part of Management. 


Management should adopt the point of view that, in order to over- 
come the problem of turnover, which is an expense to business, careful 
consideration must be given the human factor and procedures involved 
in developing the workers must be prepared and then be applied 
judiciously by operating people. 


In our company we hope by means of the personal review system 
to do away with the misfit. Before we get an opportunity to use this 
system I believe there is going to be a good deal of use made of the 
practice of screening people for jobs in industry. Mr. Kettle is going 
to find this happening with new employees for the foundry or the 
machine shop. The screening process will be demanded by both Manage- 
ment and Labour. How is Management going to develop a sense of 
value in the individual after he is on the job? Those of you sitting here 
this afternoon will be out in industry within the next few months. No 
matter what your job, you are going to have some influence on Manage- 
ment. You are going to be a salesman; how good a salesman remains 
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to be seen. When I say a “salesman” I mean of yourself and your ability 
to do a job. I think Personnel men have made the mistake in the past of 
representing themselves as technicians in a highly specialized field. We 
are trying to change all that. It is the operating people, who are in 
daily contact with the workers, who are best fitted to evaluate their work 
and their services and then sit down and decide on a plan for their 
improvement in their present jobs or their development for ones of 
greater responsibility. If we are intelligent in the application of these 
principles to the people in our employ, then we can expect the proper 
response from the rank and file of employees. Full employment will not 
result from a personnel review system, but such a system will reduce 
staff turnover, and any reduction in staff turnover is a contribution to 
full employment. I believe a plan for the development of people in an 
industry or trade is just as necessary as the use of a business machine 
to help calculate operating results or profits. 


We have 1,800 full-time employees in our organization, all of whom 
might look forward to steady employment. We fall down in Manage- 
ment, however, in retaining some of these people because of our 
inability to measure the values of the individual, or through failure to 
develop their potential abilities. In this London district, and in other 
districts in our operation, District Managers have met with Supervisors 
in committee to evaluate the services of each individual employee, and 
to plan for their development. By constant effort in this direction and 
a system of follow-up, improvement in the standard of work of the 
employee is achieved as well as development of the individual for 
positions of greater responsibility. 


Mr. FRASER: 

Let us pause for a moment and attempt to summarize our progress 
thus far in our search for some basic ideas in this field. It appears that 
we can accept as bases for the rest of our discussion these three 
propositions: (1) career planning is practical and desirable from the 
viewpoints of both management and worker, (2) a basic requirement 
of career planning is cooperative effort on the part of management 
with each employee concerned, (3) the approach: to members of line 
management such as foremen who are faced with many problems may 
be done either by the method suggested by you, Mr. Foster, of presenting 
the point of view and then working the procedure directly into the 
organization, or, as Mr. Kettle has suggested, by introducing it to the 
foreman as a plan to assist him in meeting some immediate objective 
such as the reduction of turnover. 
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- We might now consider the functions of two elements in personnel 
administration, first, foremanship and second, specialized services such 
as medical assistance, training or vocational guidance. Mr. Crossgrove, 
would you start us off? 


Mr. CROSSGROVE : 

Well, preliminary to starting that, I wanted to ask Mr. Foster a 
question but Mr. Fraser has already suggested it, that is, “Who are the 
two most important people in an organization, in adjusting and develop- 
inp people?” I agree with Mr. Fraser that the two most important 
people are the first-line foreman and certainly the second-line foreman. 
I think that any man working on this sort of idea will have to work 
through the first-line foreman and in many cases have prepared for it 
over a long time. In my experience the foreman frequently has been 
allowed to become the forgotten man. The first thing to do is to show 
him how these methods can help him to the solution of his immediate 
problems as has been suggested by Mr. Kettle. When he has learned 
to appreciate their applicability in this way he will then begin to take 
action himself. 


Mr. FRASER: 

Will you tell us what you would do in introducing a newly appointed 
foreman to the idea of taking responsibility for the adjustment and 
development of the people under him? 


Mr. CROSSGROVE: 

The Foreman, in his day-to-day contacts, trains and develops the 
men whose efforts he directs. Good results come from the Foreman 
periodically considering the progress being made by each man and from 
suggesting ways and means by which the man’s progress may be 
assisted. 


In our business, Employee Progress Review forms are, therefore, 
provided to guide the Foreman in making these periodic reviews. 


Mr. FRASER: 

I wonder if we could think of some of the services that can assist 
the foreman to do this job. In institutions beyond a certain size, many 
of these services are within the organization itself. In very small 
organizations, they may be community services, local doctors, educa- 
tional institutions, etc. If in your experience through your foreman’s 
program you come across a situation needing unexpected medical 
treatment what would the foreman do? 
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Mr. CROSSGROVE: 

We would see that the man with his own permission, of course, 
went to a clinic or, if necessary, to a specialist. Accidents requiring 
immediate attention would, of course, have it. 


If the man needed the services of a psychiatrist, we would try to 
see that he got that service. The problem there, of course, is to try to 
make the man feel that he is after all just going to see a doctor. We 
would not hesitate to apply any medical treatment if it is going to 
help the job. The man, and the job, and the family, and the community 
are some of the things a man’s health may affect. 


Mr. FRASER: 
The same approach would be applied as regards training services? 


Mr. CROSSGROVE: 

After carefully considering the qualifications and characteristics of 
an employee, the Foreman prepares an Employee Progress Review 
form and notes thereon his opinions as to what should be done towards 
helping the employee’s progress. He then discusses the details noted 
with his immediate supervisor and, jointly, they determine the steps to 
be taken. When this has been done the Foreman discusses the matter 
with the individual concerned and directs him in his efforts to progress. 
It is best to deal with one subject at a time and to give the employee 
sufficient opportunity thoroughly to understand the points covered. 


The form is filed by the Foreman or his immediate supervisor and 
retained until the next review is made, at which time it is used to 
determine whether the desired progress has been made. The old form 
is then destroyed. 


In our business there are various groups of training courses. Each 
sub-department studies:the requirements of the men, brought out by 
the Employees Progress Review, noting the number of men to be 
trained, the courses desired; and guided by an Area Office training 
group, provision is made for instructors to be available in the Plant 
Schools. The actual training programme, for the whole organization, 
is thus built up from individual needs. 


Mr. FRASER: 

We have reached the point where in this system, a decentralized 
system of development, the character of planning is recommended out 
of the line. It seems to me in personnel administration today we are 
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at the cross-roads between developing a sense of line responsibility for 
people or establishing specialized units for personnel administration. 


Dr. GRIFFIN: 

One of the difficulties inherent in the plan for making your super- 
visors jack-of-all-trades with respect to special techniques and services, 
is the difficulty of being boss and adviser at one and the same time. Few 
people can act two different roles convincingly, especially when they are 
so discrepant as these. On the other hand, a great deal can be done. 
The role of special services, counselling, health, recreation, training, 
etc., should be entirely subservient to the needs of the foreman. They 
exist to help him do his job. Take the question of the disgruntled 
workers for instance, as described by Mr. Kettle. 


Here are a group of men who are not efficient or happy because 
of various factors. It is desired to improve the situation. One approach 
is to improve the working conditions and all the factors surrounding 
men on the job, to introduce training, a cafeteria, music while they 
work and a pension scheme. Many a time with this approach manage- 
ment has found that efficiency and morale are still low. They are at a 
loss to understand why. How is it, they say, that these men, completely 
dependent on the company for their livelihood, still do not give their 
complete co-operation? Why? A lot of psychological factors must be 
taken into consideration. Of course, if a man is completely dependent 
on any big organization, he pulls away from it a little and distrusts it. 
He distrusts it because of his dislike to be completely dependent upon 
anything. Secondly, any attempts on the part of top management to 
provide elaborate services for the workers are regarded with a measure 
of suspicion and instead of making for greater production, gradually 
build up a feeling of resistance. They feel they are somehow being 
bribed. They don’t feel the importance of participation. They are not 
really in the picture—it’s the old idea of “bread and circuses’’ to keep 
the people happy. In the end, anything that is done in the way of 
training, medical services, etc., has got to come through the workers, 
or from an individual as close to the workers as possible, such as first- 
line supervisors. And the services must in turn be brought to them 
through this same representative of management. 


Mr. CROSSGROVE: 

That brings out a practical point. The most important part of his 
job to the average worker is the amount of wages he earns. If many 
workers only last a week or so on the job, the reason may be that they 
are afraid of not being able to make enough money at the going rates. 
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Perhaps a training rate, to guarantee a man a certain minimum pay 
while learning, would encourage him to stay on until his earning power 
develops. 


Mr. KETTLE: 

Yes, I think a training rate does sometimes provide a solution. 
Certainly in a piece work shop adjustments have to be made during the 
training period which do not arise in the same way in a shop with an 
hourly rate. There has to be an adjustment for example in the transition 
through training, from a machine operator to a setup man, not only an 
adjustment in so far as the individuals are concerned, but also an 
adjustment made to allowances made in the foreman’s budget. 


Mr. FRASER: 

We have come to the end of the panel discussion. If management is 
to solve this problem of adjustment and development of people, it seems 
evident that the whole organization must work together, the line 
organization with the specialized services and, most importantly, both 
with the individual concerned. We have had time neither to discuss 
fully the part played by the individual and his or her part in self 
development and self guidance nor to deal adequately with some of the 
other major aspects of this subject. It seems to me that what we need 
is an educational approach that you people who will be going from the 
halls of Western into the work places of Canada will reinforce if you 
give thought to it and assume your share of responsibility for such an 


approach. 


We may never completely lick this thing, but at least we can go on 
together and learn from each other, and learn from the mistakes we 


make. 

















BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


THE DYNAMICS OF TIME STUDY 


RALPH PRESGRAVE, B.A.Se. 
The McGraw Hill Book Co. Inc., 1945; $2.50. 


HIS work is a criticism of Time Study considered as a system of 

measurement for use in setting standards of the performance of 
labour. The author, in his preface, says that it is not a practical book. 
It does not describe the common techniques of time study, but, on the 
contrary, it assumes, on the part of the reader, a considerable knowledge 
of them, and discusses the validity of their use. Furthermore, it will 
probably not answer many questions for the top manager who may have 
to make policy decisions on the role that time study should be allowed 
to play in the day-to-day planning of production and the control of the 
cost of labour. The author criticises the methods now used, but does not 
deny their end results. The “practical” administrator may be put out 
of sympathy by an idea that occurs throughout the book and is forcibly 
expressed on page 32 as follows: “This over-dependence on the adage 
that the proof of the pudding is in the eating, has been most insidious 
in its effect, for it has tended to dull our awareness of the unremitting 
necessity for following the scientific method. Because of it, we have often 
failed to come to grips with fundamentals, and have accepted certain 
techniques on the basis of apparent results without really enquiring as 
to whether they had their roots in valid theory or whether they were 
arbitrarily based on a pseudo-empiricism,” and again on page 49, 
“Thus an examination of the correction factors now in use must be made 
on the basis of a priori reasoning, and not on the basis of a posteriori 
reasoning. In which case it becomes necessary to examine critically the 
methods used in determining the correction factors without immediate 
reference to the results that are claimed for them.” This reviewer 
simply has more sympathy than the author for the harried executive or 
engineer who may be glad to eat the pudding if it tastes all right and 
will not make him ill, without worrying about how it was cooked. Never- 
theless, the book is an important contribution to the too limited body of 
serious thought on business practices. It is recommended to any indus- 
trial manager who does not like to be fooled, even though circumstances 
may force him to deviate from the action dictated by nice theory. The 
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fact is that time studies, made by the methods that are now commonly 
available, do produce useful standards, and business competition requires 
that they be used. However, a knowledge of their theoretical limitations 
will assist in recognizing their failures when they do occur, and will 
provide some insurance against bewilderment and a blind insistence on 
the impossible. Such a knowledge is also, of course, a prerequisite to 
finding ways of overcoming these limitations. The book deals largely 
with the logical inconsistencies of time study as it is practised, and it 
explains them clearly and, in the opinion of the reviewer, completely. 
The language of the book is expressive, its similes are apt, and its 
analogies are never carried too far. Physically, both editions of the 
book are adequate. 


The first five chapters of the book are largely devoted to tearing 
down the pseudo-scientific facade that seems to have been built up in 
front of time study, to castigating the charlatans who have prostituted 
the art and buried its true method and purpose, and to deploring the 
stupidity that has erected unnecessary barriers to its progress. The 
author attacks this part of the work with obvious enthusiasm, and there 
is a question of whether or not he has conjured up his worries from 
obscure sources. Most of the examples that he cites are so glaringly 
wrong that they tend to be ludicrous. He claims that his quotations 
are all taken from recent texts where they are in turn quoted from 
earlier works and endorsed. However, many extreme ideas get into text 
books because it is thought that they -will provide interesting subjects 
for class discussion. It hardly seems possible that practising time study 
men can be falling into the particular errors cited in any great numbers. 


The author does raise two very valid objections in this part of the 
book that have long needed airing. He forcibly disposes of the prevalent 
idea that the stop watch need always be an instrument for exploiting 
labour. Indeed, he shows that a fair relationship between management 
and labour can only be achieved in cases where time standards are 
available. He also deals with the stupid argument that still goes on 
about the distinction between time study and motion study, and he 
deplores the common practice of giving the particular operator part of 
the benefits of the results of motion study, thereby creating an un- 
balanced rate structure, the very thing that time study seeks to prevent. 


The rest of the book is concerned with the problem of adjusting the 
observed time of one operator to a standard value that can be applied 
to all operators. In order to solve that problem it is obviously necessary 
to measure the ratio of the rate of production at the time the study was 
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made to some standard rate of production. The difficulty in this measure- 
ment is that the standard cannot be known in absolute terms, since it is 
the quantity that is ultimately to be found. Therefore, it is necessary 
to define some function of rate of production that will be observable, 
and measurable, and for which a standard can be set. Presgrave 
criticizes the forms of a number of the common functions that are used 
fer that purpose, but he singles out for particular treatment the one 
advocated by Maynard and Stegmerten in their method of levelling as 
described in their book, “Operation Analysis.” He has probably chosen 
this one because it is among the commonest, it appears to be rational 
and correct, and it has had quite a wide application. 


According to Maynard and Stegmerten, rate of production is a 
function of: 


The Skill of the operator. 

The Effort expended by the operator. 

The Conditions under which the work is done. 
The Consistency of the operator. 


Presgrave, on the other hand, considers that there is only one 
significant variable that he calls the operator’s tempo. Tempo in this 
sense can only mean rate of working or speed; and he is suggesting that 
it is both measurable and directly related to the rate of production. 
Actually, he seems to mean about the same thing by tempo as Maynard 
and Stegmerten mean by effort—in fact he uses both terms himself. 
The basic difference, therefore, between Presgrave, on the one hand, 
and Maynard and Stegmerten on the other, is that Presgrave refuses 
to admit that skill, conditions and consistency have any bearing on rate 
of production. His reason for ruling out skill seems to be that he con- 
siders it to be something that an operator either possesses or does not 
possess, and that there are no degrees of it. Provided an operator can 
go through the series of body motions with whatever degree of auto- 
moticity the job requires, he is skilled, and his rate of production is 
then wholly dependent on another variable that is called effort or 
tempo. Unless the operator possesses the basic skill he should not be 
studied for rate setting purposes. Similarly, Presgrave refuses to con- 
sider variations in rate of production due to variations in working con- 
ditions, because he insists on them being made standard before the study 
starts. His reason for disregarding consistency is that he believes that 
it is more a function of the operation and the method used, than of the 
operator. He is willing to study it for what it will reveal about the 
method, but he will not take it into consideration in setting a standard 
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time. Insofar as inconsistency is caused by variation in method, 
Presgrave denies it as a levelling factor on the grounds that method 
should be standardized before the study is made. 


It seems, therefore, that the apparent differences between the 
methods of Maynard and Stegmerten and Presgrave are mostly due to 
a difference in the extent to which they are willing to permit variations 
in the conditions of the studies. Maynard and Stegmerten are willing 
to make allowances for non-standard conditions, method and skill, and 
Presgrave is not. Possibly the Maynard and Stegmerten conceptions of 
skill and effort taken together are equivalent to Presgrave’s conception 
of tempo. 


A more interesting difference between the two methods, and one 
in which Presgrave presents a new idea, is in the technique of the 
measurement of the function. Maynard and Stegmerten provide written 
specifications for the characteristics of a number of levels above and 
below average for each of their four variables. They also give the ratio 
of the rate of production at each of these levels to the rate at the 
standard level. Their system is, therefore, not a true measurement, but 
a grading process. Presgrave, on the other hand, says that tempo is 
a general characteristic of human beings, and that one can develop a 
faculty for measuring it as a percentage of a universal standard or 
average tempo. Briefly, he develops this theory by first considering 
human characteristics generally, and finding that the range and form of 
the distribution of their magnitudes among individuals is the same for 
a. characteristics, including tempo. His idea is that it is possible to 
develop a sense of tempo which will enable an observer to estimate at 
what point in the total range a particular operator is working. In order 
to do that he suggests having an assistant walk at various timed rates 
and observe them with their position in the range in mind. Thus one 
should think of a man walking at 4 m.p.h. as an example of a tempo 
1.6 times minimum, and of a man walking at 3 m.p.h. as an example 
of a tempo of 1.2 times minimum, and so on. After acquiring an ability 
to rate the operation of walking, one can go on to such operations as 
typewriting, and dealing cards, and finally one will acquire a general 
idea of tempo that may be applied to any operation. It is then a simple 
matter to divide the scale values by whatever value is selected as 
standard in order to obtain a correction factor for adjusting observed 
times to standard times. 


The value of this method will probably depend on the character 
of the individual using it. It is simply a point of view that may help to 
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clarify one’s thinking about the problem. Certainly, it does not provide 
a ready-made solution. The author himself states that time study must 
remain more an art than a science. Nevertheless, he has opened the 
subject up and laid bare for reconsideration some of the more question- 
able aspects of it that are too commonly accepted without question. 


GORDON McKEE. 











SELLING TOMORROW’S PRODUCTION 
McGill University and Advertising and Sales Executive 
Club of Montreal 


HIS publication reports a series of lectures given at McGill Univer- 
T sity in October, 1944. It is the fifth series dealing with economic 
problems, and the second concerned more specifically with distribution, 
the first, entitled “Canada in the Markets of Tomorrow,” having been 
given in the Fall of 1943. The contributors include two outstanding 
students of the Canadian business scene and four American business 
executives. 


The first of the lectures, ““Economics of the Canadian Market,” was 
given by the leading Canadian consulting economist, Gilbert E. Jackson. 
His knowledge of contemporary Canadian and world economics is such 
that any remarks by him must be taken with great seriousness. He is 
firm in his belief that Canada’s post-war future is, most especially of 
all war participants, tied to the developments in international recon- 
struction. The pressures in Canada making for a post-war inflationary 
spiral are, as elsewhere, great. Canada’s business firms, like those of 
the United States, have large liquid reserves, veteran gratuities are 
Jarge (much of the Canadian soldier’s pay was withheld while he was 
abroad), Canadian savings are large, and government expenditures will 
continue heavy. The prospects are that Canada’s government post-war 
spending will be at a rate 3-4 times higher than pre-war. 


All this spells hard work for Price Controller Donald Gordon, who 
has been trying to manage reconversion with 1941 prices. Jackson 
believes it will be hard to avoid a movement toward higher price levels. 
The out-of-balance situation between wholesale and retail price indices 
will tend to raise the consumer price when a freer economy is restored. 
The retail index is up 18%, while the wholesale index is up 31%. This 
reflects the greater emphasis Canadians have put on holding the retail 
ceiling. We seem to favour a controlled upward movement of prices. 
Mr. Jackson does not seem to believe that the balance between retail 
and wholesale prices will be regained by a receding of wholesale prices. 


In the second lecture, Ronald A. McEachran, editor of The Financial 
Post, reviews a great number of factors bearing on Canada’s post-war 
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position. His discussion of factors concerning population is interesting. 
This topic has entered public discussion in Canada with great frequency. 
lr. McEachran is not optimistic about a great increase in numbers. 
His quotation of current estimates of post-war world population trends 
finds Canada with a population of 15.4 millions in 1970. This prospective 
increase of 32% is about double his projected growth for the United 
States. He is not in agreement with the prediction that Canada will 
receive a great influx of immigrants, and reminds us that Canada has 
functioned as a sieve—retaining but 60% of the people coming in as 
settlers. 


Jackson and McEachran give us a good analysis of the overall 
economy of the post-war period. The next three lecturers, S. D. 
Chamberlain, Field Sales Manager for Kendall Mills; Walter Dorwin 
Teague, Industrial Designer; and Donald Cowan, consulting economist 
on marketing, each analyzes his particular specialty and shows what 
part it will play in the reconversion period. Chamberlain and Cowan 
come closest to the promise of the title of the series. They both get 
down to the fundamental chore of physically getting ready to handle 
post-war selling. Cowan comes up with a good check list of the research 
man’s job, and Chamberlain deals with the human sides of sales force 
revival. He gives an interesting picture of the Kendall firm’s experience 
with salesmen testing. Teague’s remarks on basic design policy are 
earthy and pertinent. 


J. S. Adams, President of Standard Brands Limited, concludes the 
series with a survey of the size of the job (using available 1944 figures) 
and the place advertising will play. The booklet is a good effort and 
represents a type of activity that schools of business should sponsor. 


W. A. THOMPSON. 











CANADIAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


A. W. CURRIE 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, Limited, Toronto, 1942. Pp. v + 367; $2.00. 


VERY now and then one gladly reads a book that one welcomes, 

because it fills a fundamental purpose. Canadian Economic Develop- 

ment is just that kind of a book, for it fills a long-standing need for a 
general economic history of Canada. 


Professor Currie’s book possesses, however, other merits than that 
of merely filling a need. It is a sound piece of work, even though, dealing 
as it does with a relatively new field, the treatment is far from being 
an exhaustive one. The author has achieved an interest and a clarity 
that deserve real commendation. Perhaps the main reason for these 
qualities is the presence of certain connecting factors which have been 
used successfully in order to achieve cohesion and other qualities de- 
pendent upon cohesion. For example, the author has organized a major 
part of his book around the history of the economic progress of the 
natural divisions of Canada—Maritimes, St. Lawrence Valley, Prairie 
Provinces, Pacific Region and Laurentian Shield. 


Similarly, Professor Currie has traced the main pattern of Canadian 
economic history following Professor H. A. Innis’ theory of the staple. 
He shows that Canadian staples have progressed historically from the 
fish of the Atlantic Seaboard to the minerals of British Columbia and 
the Laurentian Shield, and that the country is now approaching a 
mature economy, but that our dependence upon the staple is still con- 
siderable. After all, was not the widespread application of agricultural 
relief in Saskatchewan during the depression a proof of the fact that 
Saskatchewan is still vitally dependent upon the wheat staple? Is not 
British Columbia dependent, to a very considerable degree, upon the 
staples of lumber and fish? 


Timely is the author’s conclusion that “the depression showed the 
need for a central government with powers adequate to handle the 
economic problems which the country has to face.” Have not these 
problems been considerably intensified by this latest of wars? Is not 
their solution dependent mainly upon finding and retaining adequate 
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foreign markets, not merely for Canadian staples, but also for Canada’s 
increasing industrial production? It may very well be that our economic 
problems need, for their complete solution, a united national effort like 
that of Great Britain. For such an effort, agreement and co-operation 
of Dominion and provinces is essential. 


The presence of a well-selected bibliography helps to make Canadian 
Economic Development a useful text for students as an introduction to 
a study of the economic problems of Canada. 


L. IGNATIEFF. 
University of Western Ontario, 
February, 1946. 











ECONOMIC PROGRESS AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
PROFESSOR A. G. B. FISHER 


Macmillan’s & Co. Ltd., 1945. Pp. xi + 362. 18s. net. 
The Macmillan’s in Canada, Toronto, $4.50. 


HIS treatise constitutes a critical study of the economic policies 
T and practices which were mainly responsible for the instability and 
disorganization of national economies, and the breakdown of inter- 
national trade during the inter-war period. The author offers also sug- 
gestions relating to structural adjustments in both national and inter- 
national fields of economic activity that will promote economic progress 
and social security. 


The skeletal outline of the treatise constitutes an imposing struc- 
ture, conceived in a grand manner, and with almost encyclopedic com- 
pleteness. It includes such topics as the statement of the economic 
problem, the post-war economic prospects, security, the dynamics of a 
progressive economy, cyclical unemployment and adjustment to tech- 
nical change, barriers to progress, the intensification of the problem of 
structural adjustments in the 20th century, the lessons of the war, a 
programme for structural economic adjustments, blind alleys, some 
third-rate solutions, planning and international economic adjustment. 


A detailed discussion and factual amplification of such a wide range 
of topics, as the author presents, would occupy several volumes; in this 
case, however, the entire subject matter is epitomized in some 360 odd 
pages. The book is instinct with clarity and logical rigor; it abounds 
in deductions from multiple lines of evidence, and is critical of economic 
errors which some writers have elevated into axioms. 


The treatise is socio-political, impressionistic, dealing primarily 
with economic policies of the State, and embodying teleological, institu- 
tionalist and voluntaristic conceptions. The fundamental thesis of the 
book is “Structural Adjustment.” The core of the economic problem, 
according to the author, is production, not consumption or distribution. 


The author defines “structure” in terms of relationships between 
different types of productive activity in economy, and “structural adjust- 
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ment” as “the distribution of concrete resources of production is a 
dynamic economy.” Post-war employment and a rising standard of 
living will be conditioned by shift of labour and investment capital from 
primary into secondary and tertiary production, from types of economic 
enterprise in which demand is inelastic to fields where it is elastic. 


According to the author, the chief barrier towards economic 
progress and higher standard of living is found in the lag of structural 
changes relative to technological advances. Mordant criticism is directed 
against monopolies; legislative legerdemain and legal formulae are 
evoked against monopolistic restrictions of production, and the blissful 
Victorian era of national prosperity is resurrected in Fabian fashion by 
relegating some of the most incorrigible monopolistic specimens to the 
limbo of public utilities, under bureaucratic control, and by maintain- 
ing free markets by the police power of the State. 


Regarding international economic relations, valuable negative les- 
sons are learned from the inter-war period by exploring the economic 
jungle-growth of reparations, competitive currency depreciation, rash 
attempts of restoring the gold standard, the lack of flexibility in the 
international structure of production, high protective tariffs, and the 
trading “‘entre-nous” agreements. The various proposed plans for inter- 
national economic reconstruction are also explored and found to be 
“blind alleys” and third-rate solutions. The Great Powers are advised 
to collaborate and establish an ethical code of economic behaviour, and 
to conduct themselves as Machiavellians with conscience toward the 
interests, idiosyncrasies and obstinacies of the smaller nations, whose 
resistance against coercion might occasionally become embarrassing. 
The small and weak economices should enjoy the freedom of adaptation. 
The temptation on the part of the powerful economices to apply Dr. 
Schacht’s clever mechanisms to the weaker nations is condemned; such 
measures would react as a boomerang upon the perpetrators themselves. 


The criticisms of the British and American economic policies and 
practices are set forth with commendable academic detachment, keen 
analytic insight, and cogent, incontrovertible logic. The temporary ills 
of the British economy are skillfully diagnosed, but no specific treat- 
ment is proposed, in view of the vagaries of the international economic 
and political weather. 


Since the book was written in the pre-atomic energy era, there is 
no premonition of the impending pandemonium in the economic and 
political jungles of the world. Also mention is made of the Bretton 
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Woods Plan, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, and the International Monetary Fund. The United States pre- 
potency in the economic affairs of the world is recognized, and only 
once, in the entire discourse, the author gets lost in the academic under- 
brush by idly speculating that the American homo economicus might 
continue lend-lease lending even in peacetime. The book is intellectually 
stimulating and worth while reading. 
C. J. BITTNER. 


University of Western Ontario. 
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